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'T^HE works contained in this Catalogue Raisonne are arranged in the 
■*■ schools to which the painters belong, and in chronological order. This 
arrangement, while being systematic, affords the easiest and best means of 
study. 

The preliminary note to each school, the biographical notes of the artists, 
and the descriptions of the pictures, are brief and explanatory, and might have 
been greatly extended if space had permitted. But I trust they will be found 
to contain the chief points of interest and value, not only in the pictures 
themselves, but in the special character of the work of each master, and of each 
school. 

It would have been an advantage if the size of the original picture, from 
which each copy has been made, could have been given. This might have been 
done with some of the works, but as it was impossible in all, I thought it better 
to waive it entirely, excepting in one or two instances. 

Each work has been studied, either in the copy or the original. By far 
the greater number of the originals are known to me, and many have been seen 
and studied several times. 

The art criticism and comparative study of our time has thrown much new 
light on the history of art. Opinions, however, are sometimes expressed with 
more assurance than the facts justify ; and the authorship of certain works is 
still keenly debated. 

In a few instances the painters assigned at the time of publication by the 
Arundel Society are now doubtful or incorrect. These changes are noted in the 
Catalogue under the respective works. 

To mention only a portion of the books read and consulted during many 
years of study, would exceed the limits of a preface ; and, after all, reading on 
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matters of art is only a preliminary (though of the greatest value and interest) 
to the study of the works themselves. 

The pictures of the Ancient Masters are so varied in their contents, 
historical purposes, and artistic qualities, that they afford many different and 
intensely interesting lines of study. The following Introduction touches on 
some of these, and I venture to hope, that while giving an outline of the value 
of the Collection as a whole, it may also serve as a stimulus to study and 
research, and awaken an interest in the works themselves. 

It should never be forgotten that the work of each artist is the resultant 
expression of two forces, namely, the emotional and intellectual under-currents 
of his time, and his own personal point of view, individual bent, skill, and 
inspiration ; and that in the Fine Arts nothing is final, but each advancing step 
only an approach towards perfecting an ideal. 



September, igoj. 
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Corrigenda and Addenda. 



Page xxii., Note (i). Many critics deny the authenticity of these works, 
especially the ** Bacchus." But the *'St. John the Baptist" possesses 
many of the charms and qualities of Leonardo's works, such as we 
see in his celebrated ** Monna Lisa." 

Whether genuine or not, they are both evidently painted from 
the same model. 

Page XXXV., line 15. For **the Rev. G. W. Kitchen" Read *'the Very 
Rev. G. W. Kitchin." 

Page 5, No. 5, The authenticity of this " Portrait of Dante " has been 
discussed ever since the discovery of the frescoes in the Bargello 
Chapel. The statement in the text may appear rather too positive ; 
and those who are interested in the subject may refer to the following 
works, for and against Giotto being the author. 

V 

For — Crowe and Cavalcaselle's '* History of Painting in Italy." 
Edited by Langton Douglas, Vol. ii., 1903. 

Against — Sig. Gaetano Milanesi's edition of ** Vasari " ; " The 
Story of Florence,*' by Edmund G. Gardner, 1900 ; and 
*• Giotto," by F. Mason Perkins, 1902. 

It is impossible to form any opinion from the present condition 
of the work ; but it appears most probable that it was not painted 
by Giotto, but by one of his pupils. 

The loci of Fra Filippo Lippi s two works should be -interchanged : — 

Page 19, No. 37. Madonna and Child. For "(From the Picture in the 

Accademia delle Belle Arti, at Florence)" Read "(From the Picture in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence)." 

Page 20, No. 38. Virgin and Child. For "(From the Picture in the Uffizi 

Gallery, at Florence)" Read "(From the Picture in the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti, at Florence) " 

Page 85, No. 145, lines 2 and 5. For **Calleoni" Read ''Colleoni." 
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THIS Collection of Copies from the Paintings of Ancient Masters, published 
by the Arundel Society, consists of one hundred and ninety-nine works. 
One hundred and ninety-seven of these are chromo-lithographs, and two (Nos. 
139 and 140, from works by Tintoretto) are heliographs. 

Their period of publication extends from 1856 to 1897 ; the first work 
issued by the Society being " The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian " (No. 92), by 
Perugino ; and the last "St. Augustine and the Child" (No. 43), by Benozzo 
Gozzoli. 

It would be an easy matter for anyone acquainted with the works of the 
Ancient Masters to point out a very large number of fine works which the 
Society might have included among their publications ; and also to name many 
great painters who are not represented at all. It might also be objected that 
among those who are represented some have not had their finest and most 
characteristic works selected for publication. 

To discuss these objections would be a work of supererogation, for we must 
take the Collection as it is, for what it is. 

If the Society had been able to continue its work, which lack of public 
support prevented it from doing {see " No^e on the Arundel Society^' p. xxxv.), it 
is certain that in time the Collection would have been more complete, and that a 
large number of pictures we might ardently desire to see therein would have 
been added. 

But notwithstanding all omissions, the Collection as a whole forms an 
extremely interesting and valuable record of the art of the Ancient Masters, 
especially of the Italian. It also constitutes an excellent basis on which the 
lover and student of art, whether able to travel or not, may begin and continue 
his studies in that inexhaustible and marvellous sphere of human intelligence 
and activity, the progress, flowering, and fruitage of the Renaissance. 

Contents of the Collection, — The earliest work is the Roman wall 
painting (No. I), in which we have an excellent example of the simple style of 
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art which was adopted by the early Christians ; a style which was submerged, 
and did not reappear until Masolino and Masaccio painted the walls of the 
Brancacci Chapel in Florence, after an interval of a thousand years. 

The Italian painters are represented by one hundred and thirty-one 
works/^^ Of these, sixty-eight belong to the Tuscan schools of Florence and 
Siena, the former claiming sixty-one and the latter seven. The Umbrian school 
is represented by twenty-nine ; the Lombard by thirteen /^^ and the Venetian 
schools by twenty-one. 

Italian monumental work is also shown in six fine copies of great sepulchral 
monuments in Venice and Verona (Nos. 146 to 151), which form an important 
addition ; and Sienese illumination in three beautiful capital letters (Nos. 75, 76, 
and 77). 

From the German, Flemish and Dutch ^fasters there are thirty-five works. ^^^ 

There is also one by the Portuguese Granvasco (No. 197), and one very 
important and remarkable English work by an unknown early painter, in the 
Diptych (Nos. 198, 199). 



Florentine School. — Of the Italian schools that of Florence is by far 
the most important, both as regards the number of painters it contains and the 
great mass of work they produced. 

This school is rightly most fully represented here. 

We have characteristic works by Giotto, who was, considering his 
opportunities, perhaps the greatest painter Italy produced ; and many (no less 
than eleven) by Fra Angelico, the most purely devotional of all the Ancient 
Masters ; some of them, such as "The Annunciation*' (No. 6), "The Madonna 
and Child" (No. 8), "The Transfiguration" (No. 9), and "The Crucifixion" 
(No. 10), being among his finest works. 

These are followed by the whole of the works in the Brancacci Chapel 
(Nos. 17 to 28), in some ways the most important monument of Renaissance art 
to be found in Italy (see p. 12/ 

(1) Excluding copies of portions of pictures and interiors of buildings. 

(S) Excluding a copy of a portion of a picture and one duplicate (No. 124). 

(8) Counting those panels of the Altar-pieces which form parts of the same or connected subjects as one work. 
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There are two important works by Fra Filippo Lippi and two by his son, 
Filippino, besides the three in the Brancacci Chapel ; one of them, ** The Vision 
of St. Bernard" (No. 35), being among the masterpieces of Florentine art. 

Benozzo Gozzoli is represented by six works. No. 39 shows his early style, 
when under the influence of his master, Fra Angelico ; and Nos. 40, 41, and 42, 
from his famous frescoes in the Riccardi Palace at Florence, exhibit the fulness 
of rich detail and incident of his later work. 

Signorelli and Lorenzo da Viterbo follow ; and Botticelli, who holds such an 
important place in the development of art, can be studied in the copies of his 
two beautiful mythical pictures of ** Spring'* (No. 49), and "Venus rising from 
the Sea" (No. 50). 

There is a fine series of the works of Ghirlandaio, of great beauty, and 
very valuable as showing a union of the learning and forces of the Renaissance 
up to the painter s own time. 

The work of Fra Bartolommeo, whose chief motive, like that of Fra 
Angelico, was the expression of devotion, but whose medium of representation 
was the wider field of nature, pure and dignified, is seen in four pictures. The 
beauty and grandeur of his style is especially noticeable in "Jesus and his 
Disciples at Emmaus" (No. 60), and in the "Virgin and Child" (No. 61). 

Bartolommeo's great imitator, Albertinelli, is represented by "The Visitation*' 
(No. 63), which is considered his finest work. 

The work of Michael Angelo appears in three of his wonderful figures on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel : the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Nos. 64 
and 65), and his famous " Delphic Sibyl" (No. 66). 

The Florentine school closes with four of the works of Andrea del Sarto, 
all of them fine examples of his work ; among them being the ever-fresh and 
beautiful " Madonna del Sacco" (No. 70). 

All these pictures mark steps which show the historical development, 
varying character and style, direction and brilliant achievement of Florentine art 
during a period of about two and a quarter centuries ; wherein the work of each 
master ^^^ holds a very important place, although they are not in all cases 
represented by the finest they produced. 

0) With the exception of Lorenzo da Viterbo (see No, 48), 
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SiENESE School. — There are only four pictures by masters of this school, 
and the authenticity of two is at least doubtful ; but the three beautiful illuminated 
capital letters from the Piccolomini Library form a valuable adjunct. 

It is regrettable that these pictures are not more fully characteristic of the 
school, and that there is no work by Duccio, the true founder ; or by Bartolo di 
Maestro Freddi, Matteo di Giovanni, or Sano di Pietro, to fill the gap between 
Lorenzetti and Girolamo del Pacchia. 

The above is further regrettable because of the influence the Sienese school 
exerted on the Umbrian, and these works are not sufficient to show it. 

Umbrian School. — The masters of this school, like the Florentine, are 
more fully represented. The earliest work is No. 78, by Ottaviano Nelli, the 
foremost artist of Gubbio. 

There are works by Pietro della Francesca, Melozzo da Forli, Giovanni 
Santi, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and Niccolo da Foligno, all of whom belonged to 
towns around Perugia. Francesca is unfortunately only represented by one 
work (No. 79); but there are three by Da Forli, those of the ** Angels" 
(Nos. 81 and 82), being very beautiful and charming figures. 

The great master of Perugia is represented by eight works, among them 
being the very fine fresco in the Sistine Chapel, ** Christ's Charge to St. Peter " 
(No. 86), and the tender devotional painting of *'The Crucifixion" (No. 90); 
and also by three of his famous works painted in the Cambio of his native city 
(Nos. 87, 88, and 89.) 

Pinturrichio is also seen in a fine series of works, three being from the 
Baglioni Chapel in the Collegiate Church at Spello (Nos. 95 to 97), and two 
(Nos. 99 and 100) from the wonderful frescoes in the Piccolomini Library at 
Siena. 

Of Raphael we have seven works only ; but then it might be said that if the 
whole Collection consisted of his pictures, it would not even then do his genius 
more than justice. What we miss the most is one or more of his great Madonnas, 
and also that there is no work of his Umbrian or Florentine periods. 

We have here only a presentation of his Roman activity, but they are all 
beautiful and important works ; and it is exceedingly fortunate that the two chief 
works offer such a contrast in subject. The Bible story, so grandly told in 
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"St. Peter Delivered from Prison" (No. 108) on the one hand; and on the 
other, that wide conception and grandeur of imagination in which he grouped 
together the great souls of different countries and different religions in four great 
frescoes, of which "The Poets of Mount Parnassus" (No. 107) is one. 

Lombard School. — With the exception of one work each by Boccaccio 
Boccaccino and Boltraffilo, we have only Luini and Sodoma from the masters of 
this school ; but these are finely represented. The former by the beautiful ** Burial 
of St. Catharine" (No. 112), and "The Adoration of the Kings" (No. 117); 
the latter by the pathetic figure of " Christ Bound to the Column " (No. 121), and 
two exquisite works from S. Domenico at Siena, illustrating incidents in the life 
of St. Catharine (Nos. 122 and 123), and other works. 

Venetian Schools. — Venice and other cities of the Venetian territory are 
represented by the works of Andrea Mantegna, Paul Veronese, Giovanni Bellini, 
Carpaccio, Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, Francia, Montagna, and others. 

Here it must be confessed we feel strongly the sense of omission. 

We have a fine and characteristic work by Bellini (No. 133) ; three by 
Carpaccio (Nos. 134 to 136), the last — "St. Jerome in his Study" — being an 
exceedingly interesting picture ; and one by Giorgione, a beautiful and impressive 
'' Virgin and Child" (No. 137). 

But the work of Paul Veronese is only seen in two allegorical figures 
(Nos. 131 and 132) ; Tintoretto in two works of lesser importance (Nos. 139 
and 140) ; and Titian, the greatest of all the Venetians, in only one work 
(No. 138), which but dimly suggests the variety and grandeur of his composition, 
and the richness and power of his brilliant palette ; although it is very interesting 
for its beautiful landscape background. 

German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. — There is much kinship between 
these northern schools in their practice and characteristics — care and integrity 
of workmanship. 

Stephan Lochner's Altar-piece, "The Adoration of the Magi" (Nos. 153 
to 157); Albert Durers "Adoration of the Holy Trinity" (No. 158), also his 
figures of the Apostles (Nos. 159 and 160) ; and Holbein's " Meyer Madonna" 
(No. 161), are all very fine examples of the art of Germany. 

d 
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From the Flemish school we have the great Altar-piece of the Van Eycks 
(Nos. 162 to 181), a marvellous work in treatment and fulness of conception ; 
and Hans Memling's Triptych (Nos. 182 to 186), and his Altar-piece of *' The 
Crucifixion'' (Nos. 187 to 195). 

If the Arundel Society had done nothing more than given us the above 
works from the German and Flemish masters, our indebtedness would have 
been great ; for not only are they among the finest works produced by these 
painters, but in the case of the Van Eycks' Altar-piece, it is most valuable and 
interesting to have the complete work, so that the whole of the panels may be 
mounted and arranged as they were originally. 

The Dutch school is represented by one work only, the Portrait of Queen 
Mary I., by Sir Anthony More (No. 196) ; a fine example of faithful and 
skilful painting. 

The Collection closes with the remarkable work by Granvasco (No. 197) ; 
and the Diptych of " Richard II." (Nos. 198 and 199) ; both of these are very 
valuable and important additions. 

The whole of the foregoing works are spoken of in detail in the body of 
the Catalogue. 



Value and Nature of the Collection. — It seems certain that these 
Copies of the Works of Ancient Masters will become increasingly valuable as time 
passes ; because the method followed by the Arundel Society is the only one 
which gives us a true idea of the original works, in the fact that we have in them 
the colours as well as the forms. 

Neglect, restoration, and in some cases wilful injury, are doing more to 
obliterate and destroy many of the works of the past, than the so-called '* ravages 
of time." When the destruction has been completed, a coloured copy will be 
the only true record of what has perished for ever. 

In the Spring of this year I was looking at Pinturrichio's frescoes in Spello, 
and found some of them mere wrecks, only parts here and there being clearly 
discernible. 

They are shrouded in a veil of. darkness, and spotted all over with crumbling 
plaster, either from injury or damp. Before very long they will have vanished 
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entirely, and then the Arundel copies will be the only means of showing us the 
graceful forms and rich colours which once adorned the walls of the Baglioni 
Chapel. 

This is more or less true of a large number of other works. The frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel are now only pale representations of what they must once 
have been : and so it is that the work accomplished by the Arundel Society 
becomes of value ; not merely as a collection of pictures, but as the preserver of 
works which are being lost, and can never be replaced. 



The subject-matter of the great majority of the pictures in this Collection — 
166 out of 199 — illustrates Bible history, sacred story and personage, or incidents 
in the lives of Christian saints ; and it is to these that the following remarks 
refer. 

Whatever our views may be regarding the value and religious purpose of the 
Christian art of the past, and however much opinions may differ regarding some 
of the subjects represented, there can be little difference of thought among 
persons of culture as to the importance of studying it. All sensitive to art 
influences will acknowledge the tender beauty, the depth of religious feeling, the 
natural simplicity, the impressive grandeur, of its greatest productions. 

If we praise men like Fra Angelico, Perugino, Raphael, and Fra 
Bartolommeo, for the expression of devotion and holy purity which consecrated 
and ennobled their art, we also praise Masaccio, Fra Lippo Lippi, Botticelli, 
Signorelli, and Michael Angelo ; although the atmosphere in which they worked 
was so essentially different — the spirit which guided them being not primarily 
religious, but artistic, naturalistic, dramatic, classic, and at times even pagan. 

However different the feelings and aims of the artists may have been, those 
qualities and powers which make their works great are universally acknowledged. 

In "reading" many of their works, it is well to take the contents as a 
" poetical " interpretation of some sure conviction, desired purpose, or underlying 
truth, rather than as a presentation of fact. 

We should approach them, as far as may be, in the spirit of the artist ; and 
also, as far as may be, with a knowledge of the conditions and ideas of the time 
during which they were produced. 
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By so doing we shall better understand the symbolic realism of the early 
centuries, the rigidity and conventions of the middle ages, the spiritual cloudless 
beauty of those in whom the faith was uppermost, and the natural truth and 
heroic conceptions of those who strove after the real appearance of things, the 
expression of material beauty, and a consciousness of the nobility of humanity. 

The true bearing, form, and complexion of art cannot be fully estimated and 
understood apart from its context. We may estimate the works of different 
artists and different schools, by comparing them with each other, and with our 
own standards of art, it is true ; but in doing this we only touch the surface, the 
visible, self-contained impression. But its drift and purpose, its use, can only be 
perfectly understood when connected with the complexity of human activities, 
interests, and tendencies, amid which it was produced, and of which it formed 
only a part. 

We are so much out of touch with the motives of many of the ancient 
masters, and so unfamiliar do some of their works appear, that to understand them 
we require this further knowledge of history, of sacred legend and religious 
longing, quite apart from our ability to appreciate their grace of form or beauty of 
colour. Those who look at them merely to find pleasure in their artistic qualities, 
as such, will miss their full scope and meaning, almost as much as one who only 
admired the binding and type of a book, would be ignorant of its contents. ^^^ 

Further, it should be remembered that frequently the object of Christian 
art is to portray what **eye hath not seen, nor ear heard." Its subject-matter is 
drawn from the mystic ideas of sacred oracle, the miraculous and traditional, the 
grandly poetic, and the profoundly pathetic. Its sphere of vision is above and 
beyond life and the world as men know them, no matter how real and objective 
the painted forms themselves may be. 

It makes the Invisible visible, the Miraculous tangible, and brings those 
Spiritual Beings who are the Guardians of the pure and steadfast, in closest 
touch with our common humanity. 

Lastly, its intention has been partly didactic, partly doctrinal, partly 
ecclesiastical, partly historical, and partly to decorate and enrich. 



(1) For instance, anyone looking; at Filippino Lippi's work (No. 86), without knowing the incident which forms its 
subject, would be apt to form a wrong idea of its meaning. The same may be said of a great number of the works of the 
ancient masters, both sacred and mythical. 
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Art the Handmaid of Religion, — Humanity has seldom found per- 
manent satisfaction in the abstract and ideal alone. It soon desires some 
realisation which appeals to the senses, or some presentment which may be 
grasped by the understanding. 

The more subtle and supreme the truth or idea to be conveyed, the greater 
becomes the difficulty of expressing it in words which shall carry conviction ; and 
the greater, also, becomes the hunger for some form of visible expression which 
shall show it to be a reality, and not merely a product of the imagination. 

It is this human longing which has given figurative art such an important 
place in religion. Strange as it may appear, in face of the ancient command, 
" Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image,'* Christians almost from the 
first made use of art as an aid in teaching and enforcing their faith. 

The new ideals which arose at the dawn of Christianity received visible 
portrayal even while they illumined only a small portion of the earth. Its 
Founder's inculcation of purity of conduct, and his insistence on love as the all- 
absorbing law of life, were so intense in their warmth and grandeur, so full of 
subtle allegory in their expression, so spontaneous and rich in local incident of 
illustration, that they almost demanded " the harvest of the quiet eye," as well as 
the concession of the understanding heart. 

In satisfying this demand — this craving for some object to represent the 
thought and image of the mind — art became the handmaid of religion. Therein 
the devout aspirations of the faithful, the personages and events of sacred story, 
found a fulfilment and living reality, which memory and conception alone were 
unable to give. 

St. Luke is said to have been a painter as well as a physician, and to have 
painted portraits of Christ ;^^^ and the pathetic legend of St. Veronica (a story of 
late growth) tells us that she lent her handkerchief to Christ on his way to 
Calvary, and received it back with the impress of his face thereon. ^^^ These two 
traditions — the one giving us a natural, the other a miraculous portrait — show 
how strong was the desire to possess some permanent and truthful memorial of 
** what manner of man " the Master was, and also that art was believed in this 
way to have ministered to the needs of the faithful. 

(1) In the recent Exhibition of Early Flemish Pictures at the Corporation of London Art Gallery, there was a very 
interesting work by Dieric Bouts (circa 1410 — 1475), showing St. Luke painting the portrait of the Virgin Mary. 

(2) See No. 186. 
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During the long centuries when only written records were possible, and 
these few and costly and difficult to obtain, the figurative arts of sculpture, Mosaic 
and fresco, formed, as it were, the common books, or Bible, of the people. They 
were the means of teaching the stories of Christian history, and the purposes of 
divine ordination, with a simplicity, directness, and force which we at this 
distance can scarcely appreciate. 

From the sculptured reliefs on ancient sarcophagi, and the paintings in the 
Roman Catacombs, to the marvellous works of Raphael and Michael Angelo-^ 
and from these to the religious pictures of to-day, the purpose of art has been 
the same : — to make thought visible, to give reality to the persons and scenes of 
sacred history, or to interpret the mysteries of dogma and faith. 

While this statement is strictly true, it must not be forgotten that the art of 
each particular epoch reflected the feelings and opinions of its locality and time ; 
and that its quality and form of expression were limited by the knowledge and 
skill of those who practised it. 

Because of these incidental features, many works of early Christian art and 
of mediaeval times may appear meaningless, uncouth, or grotesque. But, 
although we have passed beyond the conditions which produced them, they are 
not only steps which mark the history of art, but, in most instances, " point a 
moral or adorn a tale," whose essential germ of truth is of lasting interest and 
value. 



Some Characteristic Features of Christian Art.— The aim of 

figurative art is to represent some person or thing, either as it actually appears, 
if the artist has sufficient skill, or in some conventional form sufficiently like to 
suggest the object intended, or to invest it with those fine qualities of beauty and 
perfection which make the representation ideal. 

But a great portion of Christian art is intended to suggest something outside 
and beyond the forms themselves. That is, the object is not represented for its 
own sake, but as a means of directing the thought to some other object, for which 
it stands as the symbol. This being so, it is not necessary to the end in view 
that the artist possess great skill in delineation ; a rude form fulfils the purpose 
just as well as the most beautiful, if only it is understood. 

Almost the whole of Christian art during the first centuries was symbolic, 
as may be seen in the Catacombs and on sarcophagi. 
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Whether this use of symbols arose from persecution making it necessary to 
keep the faith secret or not, is no part of our present subject. But in a religion 
in which so many of its vital truths were taught in parables, full of allegory and 
symbolism, it seems most probable and natural that its artistic expression should 
at once, and from within, have adopted a similar character ; especially when so 
many of them were suggested by the Master himself. 

It was not until an interest was awakened in the actual forms delineated, 
and art was studied scientifically, that artists troubled about chronology, correct 
relations and proportions in space, true presentation of personal character, and 
natural probability of incident and locality. 

Many instances may be seen in this Collection. Events separated in time 
are shown together, taking place in the same scene or picture ; and persons who 
lived centuries after the events depicted appear as spectators or actors therein. 
Some of these do for us exactly what a teacher or preacher would have done ; 
they bring together different events and of different times, and thus they become 
narrative, so as to complete the story. 

They portray an incident in New Testament history, and as a part of the 
same scene show its prophetical aspect, its prototype, its parallel in the Old 
Testament, or an anterior event to which it is related ; or they introduce persons 
of a later or an earlier date, remarkable for their works of piety. 

As instances of the above, we may refer to the different events shown in 
'*St. Peter and St. John Healing" (No. 18), "The Tribute Money" (No. 20), 
** St Peter and St. Paul before Nero" (No. 28) ; and also to the different events 
in St. Peter's life shown in Nos. 197 and 108. In the last work, however, they 
are more intimately connected than in the others. For the introduction of later 
personages, we may turn to Fra Angelico s ** Crucifixion " (No. 10), and to St. 
Francis and Dominic, shown in the "Coronation of the Virgin" (No. 15); and 
for anticipatory incident, to Nos. 45, 96, 115, (the figure of Moses), 182 (the 
" Fall" and '' Expulsion"), and 188. ^> 

In modern art these accessory incidents are generally given in a Predella ; 
and the Ancient Masters sometimes did the same, as in No. 39, and in the lost 
Predella of the Van Eyck Altar-piece (No. 162). 

With regard to personality and locality, the figures were painted from 
Italian aiid Flemish models ; the wives of the artists, for instance, frequently 

(1) A very interesting introduction of an anticipatory event, namely, * * The Expulsion," is seen in Fra Angelico's 

picture of "The Annunciation," in the Oratorio del Gesu at Cortona. 
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appearing as Madonnas, dressed in the costumes of the period, regardless of the 
fact that Mary was a Jewess and a native of Nazareth ;^*^ and the events are 
shown transpiring in the artist s own country, as in Perugino's " Crucifixion " 
(No. 90), with its beautiful Umbrian landscape ; and, stranger still, in Van Eycks' 
Altar-piece the Annunciating Angel (Nos. 174 and 175) is seen appearing to Mary 
in the painter's own studio in Ghent. 

These features offer a curious contrast to the more modern ideas of pictures, 
namely, that they should conform to unity in point of time, in place, and in 
action. 

Another feature in the works of the earlier masters is their failure to 
represent correct proportions, not only between the different figures, but between 
the figures and adjacent buildings. As art advanced and perspective was 
better understood, and as the artists began to study nature more, and to draw 
from actual living men and women, and real objects, these inequalities passed 
away. 

In like manner the horrible and grotesque representations of demons and 
monsters of the later middle ages and after, were replaced by the classic Charon, 
with hordes of tormentors in human form ; a less repulsive, but far more potent 
aspect of ministers of evil. 

The painters of sacred pictures of to-day saturate themselves with the 
atmosphere and local colour of the country, and study the dress, customs, and 
characteristics of the people, so that, as far as possible, they may show us the 
actual appearance of the events when and where they occurred. 

The Old Masters did not possess our opportunities, and probably did not 
desire them. But they were fired with ideas ; they had a story to tell, and they 
told it as well as they could, and as it would best appeal to those for whom their 
work was intended. 

Van Eyck's picture of ** The Annunciation " stirred the hearts of the people 
in Ghent, and the ** Crucifixion " of Perugino called forth the homage and 
thanksgiving of the devout Umbrians, probably much more because they were 
painted as events in their own history, as the people could have imagined them, 
rather than with the strange features of a foreign land. 

0) A curious instance is seen in two pictures by Leonardo da Vinci, in the Louvre, where the same model represents 
two such opposite characters as "St. John the Baptist " and " Bacchus." 
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In this way religious truth and history were brought home to the people 
with a fulness and a power, an intimacy and personal interest, which made the 
events appear almost an actual experience ; even those whom they met in 
their markets and busy streets being sometimes shown as actors in the sacred 
drama. ^^^ 

Again, the introduction of portraits of donors and others into religious 
pictures may appear strange and incongruous ; and frequently they are 
unwelcome from an art point of view. But apart from any natural desire for 
such memorials, even these may have had high purpose and meaning. 

Such portraits would not only give an additional interest to the pictures at 
the tinie, but, in many instances, would be a proof or avowal of faith. 

Lastly, so many works were executed at the instigation of the Church, that 
it is not surprising that some have an ecclesiastical purpose apart from their 
proper subject. 

As the power of the hierarchy increased, and the mediaeval idea became 
fixed that the Pope and the Emperor were jointly the upholders and governors 
of the church, art was used to enforce their authority and claims, as well as those 
of their faith. 

Only a few instances can be mentioned, although it would be intensely 
interesting to pursue this point more in detail. 

In a famous Mosaic of the Lateran Palace at Rome, executed about a.d. 800, 
we are shown the authority of the Church, received from its Founder and His 
Apostles, whom He sent forth to preach, being conferred by St. Peter with the 
keys, on Pope Leo III. and Charles the Emperor. The former receives the 
badge of ecclesiastical supremacy, and the latter, who is to support her cause 
against heretics, the banner of the church militant. 

This idea finds its practical fulfilment in the two great frescoes in the 
Spanish Chapel of the Dominican Church of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, 
executed about 400 years later than the above. 

In that on the right wall is represented the scheme of man s life here and 
hereafter. The visible Church is shown by the Duomo of Florence, in the 
background, in front of which are placed the highest dignitaries of the church 

0) A modern instance of a similar kind, only in another art, is seen in the Ober Ammergau '* Passion Play." 
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and monastic orders. Heretics, shown as wolves, are being hunted by black and 
white spotted dogs, which represent Dominicans ; and St Peter is opening the 
gates of paradise. 

On th6 left wall we see St. Thomas Aquinas, surrounded by angels, saints 
and patriarchs, with three leaders of heresy — Arius, Sabellius, and Averrhoes — 
crushed at his feet. 

It is easy to see the motive which prompted the production of these remark- 
able works, namely, the assertion of the divinely-received dual power and 
authority of the Church, spiritual and militant, and its official sanction of the 
Inquisition ; in which the Dominicans played so malignant and terrible a part. 

In this Collection we may turn to some representations of St. Peter. The 
** charge" given to Peter made him the chief apostle and head of the Church ; 
and, in time, he was represented as wearing the papal insignia, the triple crown, 
and so forth, as though he had actually been Pope. (See Nos. 24 and 197). 

It is certain that the only crown Peter ever desired and won was the crown 
of martyrdom ; but representing him as Pope connected him with the hierarchy, 
and helped to unite the past with the present as one and the same continuous 
living faith and spiritual authority. 

It is more notable still to find the ** Triune God '* arrayed in papal dress (see 
No. 162). But here again the intention is the same, only the source of authority 
is ascribed to the Almighty Himself. 

From these considerations it is sufficiently evident that the artist s purposes 
in the past were far fuller, and his intentions far wider, than they became at a 
later period ; and that in his purely religious pictures the natural restrictions of 
time, place, and person were largely ignored. 

The more closely they are studied and their subtle intentions understood, 
the more strongly it is borne in upon us that the artist s aims were beyond 
considerations of natural probability or actual reality. 

His works were the visible expression of a bouadless, all-absorbing faith, 
which touched life at every point ; an all-embracing and inspiring idea, in which 
time, place, and individuality, as such, did not enter, or were so concentrated in 
ever-present thought, that they became fused into one impression. 
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Nor must we look on these peculiarities as anachronisms. The intention 
was not to represent material realities, but " heavenly visions "^ of historic and 
eternal truth ; each scene, each personage and saintly figure taking its part in 
making visible the transcendent and transforming glories of the faith, and 
unfolding the ** ways of God to man." 



Historical Outlines. — The history of Christian art in Italy up to the 
time when it attained its highest development, which was early in the 1 6th 
century, may be divided broadly into three great divisions. 

The first ends about the beginning of the 6th century, and may be called a 
period of symbolic realism ; the second, from the 6th to the 13th century, a period 
of little else but lifeless repetition and rigid conventionalism ; and the third, from 
the 13th to about the middle of the 16th century, a period of new life and full 
development, which saw the rise of different schools and the great masters they 
produced, culminating in Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

These periods cannot be sharply defined. The first gradually gave place to 
the second, and from this the third slowly and laboriously emerged. The forces 
which effected the changes had their own periods of growth, and, long ere the 
Renaissance spirit was widely felt, were working fitfully and in isolation, before 
they gathered sufficient strength to produce a definite and permanent result. 

The works of Duccio the Sienese, and of Cimabue the Florentine, stand on 
the borderland of the second and third periods, and in part belong to both. 

It was the spirit which guided the hand and the heart of Giotto that formed 
the foundation on which the revival of art was accomplished ; although some 
artists who preceded him had come under the spell of classic art ; Niccolk Pisano, 
the sculptor, being a notable instance. But they had not gone so directly to 
Nature as Giotto, nor had they established a school whose influence was so 
widely and permanently felt. It was Giotto s dramatic power, his discovery and 
delineation of true human expression, that made his art so great and its influence 
so lasting. 

The first period of Christian art is represented by its adoption of the Roman 
style ; but used for religious teaching by the early Christians, and certainly not 
primarily for decoration, or as a source of pleasure. 
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Rome, by pillage and imitation, had drawn the art of Greece into her 
service ; and although it lost its vitality and greatness in her hands, it retained 
much of its simplicity, natural grace, and beauty ; and was largely practised by 
Greek artists in the city and elsewhere. Sometimes severe in outline, it was 
nevertheless refined, and true to nature, so far as the skill of the artist permitted. 

Its subject matter consisted of the vast hierarchy of gods and goddesses and 
their mythical history. To the Christians these things could be of no account, 
even if not abhorrent, and yet a strange mingling of Pagan forms and Christian 
ideas took place. 

Rome, although the conqueror of the world, was never the mistress of the 
fine arts of Imagination and Intelligence. Christianity, in its turn, not only 
conqueror but re-creator of the world, received her art from Rome, and not only 
adopted her style, but used the forms of Pagan deities as symbols of Christ. 
Orpheus, Dionysus (Bacchus), and others are frequently so used. The winning, 
soothing power of the former, and the ** wine god,'' as typical of the ** true vine," 
took part in illustrating the character of Christ. 

As yet there had been little thought or intention of using forms as repre- 
sentations of realities only — ^as and for the objects themselves. The frequent 
and beautiful idea of Christ as " The Good Shepherd " is shown as a Roman, in 
Roman costume ; the intention being to represent the thought rather than the 
form ; although it is possible that some of the many early reputed portraits of 
Christ may bear some resemblance to his actual appearance. 

The annexed drawing is a copy of '* The Good Shepherd," sculptured on a 
sarcophagus in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which is less known than the representa- 
tions in the Catacombs. It expresses, with much force and simple natural truth, 
the shepherd hastening with the lost sheep to the fold ; and may be taken as 
typical of the art of the first four centuries. 

In the second period, what remained of the simplicity, beauty, and natural 
truth of the first — after the destructive effects of successive waves of savage 
hordes from without and turmoils within — gave place to lifeless repetition, the 
expression of sorrow, and the burthen of a sunless world. 

The art of this period is generally spoken of as the Byzantine style, because 
it was founded on the work which emanated chiefly from Constantinople. It is 
fixed and conventional in form ; the figures are angular, with staring eyes, even 
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sometimes ferocious in expression, with stiff and attenuated limbs ; without spirit, 
without beauty, without health, as we understand them to-day. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all genuine Byzantine work is stiff 
and poor in quality or expression. The above remarks apply mostly to what 
Western craftsmen made of Byzantine art in their repetition and imitation, and 
their lack of originality and skill. 

Ideas of Byzantine art in Italy are generally formed from the Mosaics at 
Ravenna and Venice. But Mosaic is necessarily crude and plain compared with 
painting ; and if we wish to see what fine work Byzantine artists could produce, 
we must look at their sculptures and ivory carvings. ^^* 

It is true that Byzantine art possessed a certain formality, which was the 
easiest feature for the unskilled to imitate ; but at its best it is dignified and 
refined, and perfect in execution. 

Yet from the widespread gloom of the mediaeval period emerged a gift to 
after ages ; for it is to the Byzantine style that we are indebted for the formative 
conception of the chief events of sacred history which became the basis of 
composition in Italian art from Giotto to Raphael. 

The third period is illustrated in the works of this Collection, and briefly 
described under the different schools ; but a few points require special notice. 

1. The seed of the artistic spirit, which had been buried so long amid the 
ruins of centuries and empires, was just ready to germinate, when an event 
occurred which played a very important part in causing it to spring into life. 
This was the religious awakening effected by St. Francis and St. Dominic in the 
13th century, which rapidly spread throughout Europe. 

Francis re-found Man, not as an atom in the mass, but as an individual to 
be loved, who was admirable as a being, beautiful in himself, and capable of 
making his whole life good. He also re-discovered Nature, whose various objects 
and forces were not things to be merely used as servants, or endured with fear, 
but as friends, even as his mother, his sisters, and his brothers. ^^^ 

Francis did not make these discoveries in the classic spirit, beautiful and 
dignified though we find its expression at times to have been, but in the simplicity 
and sympathy of the spirit of Christianity. 

0-) Excellent examples in sculpture may be seen in the upper lintel of the Eastern doorway of the Baptistery at Pisa, 
and in the bas-relief of the Virgin in the nave of St. Mark's, at Venice. 

(S) See his so-called " Canticle of the Sun." 
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The beautiful legends of his life gave artists new material of great beauty, 
and frequently of dramatic character, on which to exercise their powers. But 
this was not all. His personality was new, his example was new^ wonderful in 
its sympathetic power of attachment, and in touch with their day and generation. 

The events of Christian history had long become stereotyped ; but here 
was a new person, a new history, waiting for graphic illustration. Consequently 
the artists had to invent their own composition and expression in representing the 
events of his life. 

Giotto was the great illustrator of Francis in painting, and it is certain that 
his own originality and natural truth were largely due to the saint's singularly 
poetic life, and his intense love for all creation — for nature, for all living things, 
and for the virtues and glories of humanity. 

2. The great increase of wealth in the 15th century, the rise of the 
merchant princes, with the growth of refinement in taste, and a desire to satisfy 
it, led to greater luxury and nobler modes of life, which acted as powerful 
stimulants to art. The villa and the palace became the scene of the artist's 
labours, affording him a wider scope and less restricted character for his work, 
where pictures, not only of incidents in Christian history, but of Greek story and 
myth, of fancy and historic pageantry, found place. 

The effects of these new influences and conditions on art and its practice we 
can only dimly estimate at this distance of time. 

Truly they led, at least as regards the second point, to a forsaking of the 
old religious atmosphere — in which the lesson, the idea suggested, the content or 
subject, was of more importance than the form of its presentation — for one 
largely Pagan in spirit. 

But they produced an intellectual regeneration ; they gave a freedom and 
stimulus which had not existed before ; they broke the limitations of customary 
thought and purview; and, while awaking the imagination with **old world" 
forces, in new directions and under new conditions, they allowed the artist to 
work out his own conceptions, and express his own individuality. 

3. Efforts have frequently been made to give some explanation of the 
causes which led to the revival of art appearing first in Tuscany, rather than 
elsewhere. 
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Whether the Tuscans held latent in their blood some inheritance of the 
artistic spirit of the Etruscans, ready ta burst into flame ; or whether their 
pre-eminence was due to a variety of apparently accidental causes, whose origin 
we are unable wholly to trace, must still remain a subject of enquiry. 

The fact remains that it was in Tuscany that the first steps were taken in 
the revival. 

In Pisa towards the inspiration of antique art ; in Siena and Florence 
towards naturalism and the direct study of the human form and expression. 

The revival in Pisa was short-lived ; in Siena it was checked, and lost its 
mobility. It is Florence that stands far above any other city or district, not only 
in the number of its artists, but also in the marvellous intellectual quality and 
grandeur of their achievements. 

It was in Florence that the science of art, in anatomy and perspective, was 
most keenly studied ; it was there that the Hellenic spirit and the charm of 
ancient myth was most deeply felt ; and it was there that the seeing of life stead- 
fastly and as a whole gave the greatest breadth of view, and the highest flights 
to the imagination. 

4. A further interesting feature in the art of Tuscany is seen in its 
presentation of two distinct characters, due to the aristocratic and industrial 
classes of society. 

In Sienese art, on the one hand, we see the aristocratic or Ghibelline taste 
and influence ; conservative in art as in politics ; dignified and refined, rich in 
costume, in gold and in colour. 

In the Florentine, on the other hand, we have the art of the popular or 
Guelph party ; active and industrious ; working out new problems in art as in 
government ; quick to perceive and to invent ; sensitive to the beauty of natural 
forms, and the true requisite of expression ; open to new influences and ideas, 
and the interest, excitement, and incentive they gave ; and an inspiration which 
sprang from a true feeling for the dignity of life and labour, from keenness of 
intellect, and eagerness to learn. 

It was the possession of these gifts that made the art of Florence so supreme, 
and its influence so widely felt ; that led to the artists of Florence being so much 
sought after to work in distant cities ; and rendered Florence the centre of 
attraction to many from other parts of Italy. 
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It is remarkable that the works of so early a master as Giotto — not in 
single pieces, but in series which must have taken years to execute — are found 
not only in Florence, but in such widely separated cities as Assisi, Padua, and 
Rome. 

5. Compared with the Florentine, the art of Umbria affords another 
interesting contrast. 

Its pervading features are those of sweetness and sanctity ; and without a 
religious motive it would have been almost non-existent. 

The Florentine spirit is that of intellect, energy, and life ; life of and within 
the people themselves ; introspective, vital, aspiring. 

That of Umbria is contemplative and restful ; its service is " vowed to God,'* 
and devoted to the Church. It is permeated with the incoming spirit which we 
feel when in touch with the beauty of Umbria's gentle hills, and the calmness of 
its tender sky. 

Umbrian painting really began with Ottaviano Nelli (see No. 78), but it 
had no leader of commanding influence like Duccio in Siena, and Giotto in 
Florence. 

The religious cast of thought among both the Sienese and the Umbrians 
inclined towards the rapturous and mystical ; and both had produced saints 
famous for their sanctity and charity, and on whom '* Heaven " had impressed 
its highest ecstatic seal, the "signet" of acceptance. 

Owing to these similarities — community of sentiment and saintly incident — 
Umbrian art learnt much more from the Sienese than it did from the Florentine. 

Certain artists did indeed forsake to some extent their native sphere ; 
among them being Pietro della Francesca, Niccolo da FoHgno, Perugino, 
Pinturrichio — who is far more Florentine than Umbrian — and Raphael. The last, 
the greatest of all, and one who learnt from so many teachers, Perugino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Fra Bartolommeo — yet at the end of 
his career shows us that he still retained the serenity and fervour of his Umbrian 
Fatherland, his reverence and love for all things fair and beautiful. 

6. With Venice we are again presented with a further contrast to Florence, 
in a distinct type of character produced by local conditions, eagerness to enjoy, 
steadiness of thought and freedom of action. 
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If Florentine art expressed life and energy, so did the Venetian ; but the 
achievements of the former reached their highest perfection in the delineation 
of form, chiaroscuro, and dramatic action ; the latter in the purity and grandeur 
of colour. 

The silvery shimmer of pearl and opal, of a Spring morning on the 
Lagoons, suggests, on the one hand, the painting of the early Venetians, and 
somewhat also that of Giovanni Bellini and Carpaccio ; the glitter and vivid 
brilliancy of a September sunset, on the other, is Nature's key to the golden tones 
and subtile mystery of Giorgione, and the glowing light, intense flush, and 
splendid richness of Titian. 

What the Venetian artists achieved was the one thing needed to round off 
and bring to full perfection the whole Art of Italy ; and this they did with a 
fulness and sensuous vitality beyond which it seems impossible to go. 

7. The masters of the Lombard School were too varied and independent 
for one aspect of thought, or direct purpose in practice, to persistently assm its 
pre-eminence ; and thus offer no single and clear note of contrast. 

8. The historic course run by the Northern schools of Germany and 
Flanders was similar, in some respects, to those of Italy, but later in date. 

There are evidences that during the time of Charlemagne art was practised 
in imitation of the Roman style, and this was followed by the Byzantine, as in 
Italy. 

But the Northern craftsmen possessed greater independence of spirit than 
did the Italian, and softened the immobility and conventionalism of Byzantine 
art, so that it expressed more freedom and originality of thought. 

It was the rapid diffusion of the spirit of Gothic architecture, which had its 
rise in France about the end of the 12th century, that really burst the bonds of 
the Byzantine fixity and formalism, in both painting and sculpture. 

The religious pictures of the early masters of the Renaissance in the 
German and Flemish schools are permeated with a devotional sentiment, a 
solemnity, and tender spiritual beauty — a grace of form, and delicacy of 
execution, which make them very impressive. 

Integrity of purpose, unwearied industry, and attention to details, are the 
leading features in the work of the Northern artists. The figures — the faces of 
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which have a portrait-like character — the costumes, and all objects introduced 
into their pictures, received the keenest study and the closest imitation ; their 
form, colour, light and shade, material, ornaments, and textures, being all most 
faithfully rendered, 

9. After the perfecting of oil painting in the 1 5th century, we find the 
utmost richness and depth of colour, the subtilty of the shadows and reflected 
tints of nature, and also the blending and softening of forms and colours, which 
show the greatest " cunning ** of both hand and eye. 

■ 

The fine qualities and excellent preservation of the works of these artists — 
where they have escaped injury and the restorer's hand — show what perfect 
craftsmen they were ; and that their technical ability, pigments, media, and many 
other things, have never been surpassed/^^ 

A further remarkable feature, especially in the Flemish painters, is the truth 
and beauty of the landscape backgrounds introduced into their pictures. These, 
like those of the Umbrian school, are generally local in character. 

In them we may see what a high state of perfection they had attained in 
fulness of detail and richness, by comparing them with Italian landscape back- 
grounds of the same date. 

To do this we need only turn to Nos. 169, 171, 172, and 173 in the great 
Van Eyck Altar-piece, and then to Nos. 19 and 20 — though the last is so 
remarkable for its true feeling for mountain form and beauty ; or even to No. 85 
(by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo) and No. 90 (by Perugino) of a much later date. 

10. The Reformation produced a very marked change in the character and 
form of Northern art, especially in Germanland. 

The growth of rationalism, and the various channels of free and independent 
enquiry which followed, fostered by the Renaissance, did not produce the same 
effect in the North as in Italy. In the latter country it turned the artists to the 
antique for inspiration, and led them to choose subjects for their work from 
classic story and myth. In Germany this tendency is not, or only fitfully, seen. 
But the place which the study of the ideal beauty and poetry of antique art took 
in Italian art found its counterpart in the North, in those wonderful fantastic 

(1) In proof of this we need only look at Jan van Eyck's ** Portraits of Jan Amolfini and his Wife," No. 186 in the 
National Gallery, 600 years old, and then turn to others of a later time — even only 60 years back. 
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conceptions and impersonations of the abstract, which we see in such works as 
Martin Schongauer's " Trials of St. Anthony," and Albert Durer's " The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil."^> 

When the reforming spirit had effected its protest against Catholicism, the 
atmosphere of the artist's work was changed ; and with this change came a new 
treatment in religious pictures and new subject-matter. The people turned from 
venerable delusion to an earnest love of truth, they cast off vain traditions, and 
fixed their minds on the expression of German thought, in forms of German 
honesty and sincerity. \ 

The heavenly fancies and ministering angels — such an important part in 
Italian sacred art — which appear in early Northern art, pass from the scene ; and 
we have a purely natural and personal representation of the subject, in which the 
faces. and figures are at times of great beauty and refinement, and at times even 
mean and common-place. 

These points are excellently illustrated in three works of this Collection, 
namely, Nos. 152 and 161, in which the subject is the same, and No. 158. 

The efforts of the Northern artists were not concentrated on attaining the 
expression of ideal beauty, but on truthful feeling and objective reality. 

In the Dutch school, which came later than the German and Flemish, we 
have an indifference as to subject, the vulgar and the ugly occupying the artist's 
attention and efforts equally with things of nobler aspect and greater worth. 
It is in genre and landscape that we find the highest and noblest form of 
expression in this school. 

11. The leading and broadly distinctive features of the four great schools 
of Italy, namely, those of Siena, Florence, Umbria, and Venice, and the 
Northern Teutonic schools of Germany, Flanders, and Holland, may be , 
summarised thus : — 

In the Sienese and Umbrian we have the expression of religious sentiment ; 
in the former with an aspect of lordly dignity and richness, in the latter with the 
restful simplicity and reverence of a provincial people. 

In the Florentine, yi?rw and action — objective and real, invested with the 
highest beauty and grace, the outcome of intellectual vigour and study. 

0) No doubt we see here a carrying over of the weird imagery and romantic chivalrous elements found in the great 
Epics of the Northmen. 
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In the Venetian, colour — full and rich ; the joy of life, the dignity of State, 
carnal and sumptuous, and the pageantry of sky and sea. 

* In the Northern schools, absolute realism and delineation of details, 
sincerity of purpose, the homely and dignified ; touched with side-glances into 
the realms of humour and fantasy. 

12. The onward movement and impelling power of the Renaissance, as 
they affected the Fine Arts, attained their full maturity and fruitage in Italian 
Art towards the end of the 15th century, and continued for about one-third of 
the 16th. 

It had received a marvellously rich inheritance from the preceding centuries — 
the labours, discoveries, and achievements of a vast number of great and gifted 
workers. 

From the time when the lamp of art had once been lit, it had passed on 
from hand to hand with increasing power and brilliancy. The energy of the 
aesthetic spirit had spread with ever-increasing desires and demands, and had 
met with satisfaction. 

We can only dimly imagine the spectacle offered to the life of Italy of this 
period, for only a portion of the works remain, and these have suffered from 
time, neglect, and restoration. The work of the different schools had reached 
their height of progress, in the full splendour of the perfect representation of 
fine and beautiful conceptions. Different forms of art, in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, met the eye everywhere — in the church, the palace, the villa, 
the square, and the street. Life breathed a diviner air, and palpitated in a 
spiritual atmosphere of beauty, of dignity, and of nobility. 

It was thrilled by the highest expressions of Art, infused with the deepest 
feeling and the greatest thought. 

Never since the golden age of Greece has the world seen such a glorious 
procession of divine gifts, or such a magnificent out-pouring from the fountain of 
the Fine Arts. 

W. NOEL JOHNSON. 
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NOTE ON THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 



(TSTHE Arundel Society was founded in 1848, for promoting the knowledge 
of art. It was named after Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, who has 
been called the *'the father of vertu in England." 

Among those who formed the first Council were the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Rev. H. J. Liddell, Lord Lindsay, Samuel Rogers, and John Ruskin. 

The objects of the Society, as set forth in its first Prospectus, issued 
in 1849, were : — The Systematic Study of the Monuments of Painting — 
Art in the Middle Ages — The Theoretic Principles common to all Branches 
of Art. 

These objects were carried out by the publication of engravings ; fac-similes 
of ivory carvings ; chromo-lithographs from carefully-coloured copies of selected 
pictures ; and literary monographs, historical and descriptive, on special works 
and the persons connected therewith. Of the latter, most interesting and 
valuable contributions were written by Lord Lindsay, John Ruskin, Sir A. H. 
Layard, the Rev. G. W. Kitchen, and others. 

The subscription was one guinea per annum, entitling the subscriber to a 
copy of each publication. 

A few years ago the Society came to an end from the lack of public support, 
chiefly owing to the number and cheapness of the photographic prints of the 
works of art of all countries which were being produced. 

To the real lover and student of art this can only be a source of regret. 
While conceding the full value of photographic reproductions of pictures, they 
can only in a small degree compare with the works of the Arundel Society. 
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A photograph gives form and light and shade only, and these not by any 
means always correctly ; and, unfortunately, shows the ravages which time and 
neglect have effected just as surely as the most important features of the pictures 
themselves. 

But the method of the Arundel Society, while it inevitably lacks the qtiality 
of the original work, gives us a more truthful copy than can be obtained in any 
other way. In it we have all that the best photograph can give, but free from 
blemishes, and in addition, as far as may be, the actual colours in which the 
works were painted. 

A comparison between the Arundel Prints and photographs of the same 
pictures cannot fail to show the immensely greater value of the former, especially 
to those who know the original works. 
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Catalogue Raisonnd. 



Note. — The Titles and the Painters' Names on the Chromo-lithographs 
in the Whitworth Institute are copied from those affixed by the Arundel 
Society, at the time of publication. 

In a few instances those given in this Catalogue are not the same, 
for the reasons stated under the respective Works. 



CATALOGUE RAISONNE 



WORKS OF ANCIENT MASTERS 

PUBLISHED BY THE 

ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 



l._" The Nursing of Bacchus." 

(From a Wall Painting in a house found in the Farnesina Gardens at Rome). 

The infant Bacchus, is shown on the knee of his nurse, who is crowning 
him with an ivy wreath. His staff, or thyrsus, with the pine cone, and entwined 
with ivy, is seen on the right."' 

This picture, probably dating from the first century A.D., shows great refine- 
ment and delicacy of colour ; and is specially interesting as an instance of the 
simple and natural style practised in Rome when Art became the handmaid 
of Christianity. 

(1) Thtougboat thu Catalogue, right and lift nht to the tpectatoi'i right and left. 



THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL 



Painters represented: 

GIOTTO LORENZO DA VITERBO 

FRA ANGEI^ICO BOTTICELLI 

MASOI.INO DA PANICALE GHIRLANDAIO 

MASACCIO FILIPPINO LIPPI 

FILIPPO LIPPI FRA BARTOLOMMEO 

BENOZZO GOZZOLI ALBERTINELLI 

LUCA SIGNORELLI MICHAEL ANGELO 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. 



As already stated in the Introduction, the Art of Italy, and also of the North, 
had been dominated, for many centuries, by the rigid forms and lifeless con- 
ventions of the Byzantine style, before the first glimmerings of the dawn of the 
Renaissance became visible. 

Two cities claim to have been the first to show signs of the new spirit, 
namely, Siena and Florence. Duccio, in the former, Cimabue, and especially 
Giotto, far more than either, in the latter, gave evidences of independent study, 
and a more natural expression of thought and feeling. The early history of Art 
in both cities shows the struggle to escape from the soulless practice and dead 
inheritance of the past. Their artists slowly learnt to see truly, and what they 
saw, to show truly ; and from thence acquired the skill to infuse interest and 
vitality into their works. 

The Sienese school offers but a small field ^^ for study compared with the 
Florentine, for the achievements of the latter are so vastly greater in number, 
more varied in expression, superior in technical skill, and cover a much longer 
period of development. 

(1) Vide Note on the Sienese School. 



3 Florentine School. 

The artists of the Florentine school show wonderful diversity of character 
and feeling, and remarkable originality and contrasts in their work and per- 
sonality. We are presented with men like Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolommeo, 
both attached to the monastic life, both delighting in purity and beauty of colour, 
and in repose ; both expressing deep religious feeling, and working under the 
spell of devotion and faith. From these we may pass onwards to Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Signorelli, and a host of others, — men of the world, 
all painters of natural beauty, and fired in various ways with the science and spirit 
of the Renaissance, until we come to Michael Angelo, — a passionate recluse, 
in whom strength and power, grandeur of representation, and originality of 
conception, reached their highest expression. 

Two great events stand out prominently in their influence on the growth 
and development of the Florentine school. The first was the rise of a new 
spirituality in the religious revival of the 13th century; and the second, the union 
of wealth and intellectual culture.^^^ The former gave a new ideal, a new path 
of approach, in representing sacred subjects ; while the latter furnished a new class 
of patrons, and a wider choice of subject than had hitherto been offered by the 
requirements of Church and Monastery ; and which, during the lives of the three 
Medicis, — Cosimo, Lorenzo, and Pope Leo X., — produced such remarkable 
results, that we can only imagine how much poorer Florentine Art would have 
been without them. 

The effects of these influences were both great and far-reaching. The 
trammels of old modes of thought and style were broken, new forces awoke the 
imagination, and set free the mind, the heart, and the hand of the artist to study 
humanity as it is ; and, so far as might be, to show the beauty and nobility and 
grandeur of life. 

But, notwithstanding this new intellectual stimulation, the Florentine school 
remained essentially Christian in subject and introspective in expression, and the 
painting of natural truth in landscape an undeveloped adjunct, although Masaccio 
had made such great advances in that direction. 



(1) Vide Introduction. 
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Giotto. 

GIOTTO. 

Giotto di Bondone was born in the village of CoUe, a few miles north of 
Florence, probably in 1266, and died at Florence in 1336. 

He was one of the first painters who broke the bonds of tradition, and went 
direct to nature for study and inspiration. 

A charming story tells us that Cimabue, the greatest painter of the time, met 
Giotto, while a boy, drawing on a piece of rock some of the sheep he was tending, 
and was so struck with his work that he was the means of his becoming an artist, 
and was himself his first master. If this story be true, it shows the early develop- 
ment of Giotto s genius, his love of nature, and the influence it exerted on his 
young and sensitive spirit, and discloses the source of his originality and 
greatness. 

We must not expect to see in Giotto s works the skill, accuracy of drawing in 
anatomy and perspective, and grace of form, which we find in those of a later 
time ; but few have excelled him in seizing the essential elements of his subject, 
and in representing them in a simple and forcible manner. 

He was not only a painter but also an architect. The **daringly imaginative'* 
Campanile of the Cathedral at Florence was designed by him, and the famous 
sculptured reliefs on its first storey were certainly his compositions, and some of 
them possibly may have been cut by the master s own hand. 

His was a long life of great industry and great achievements, and he gave a 
character and direction to the art of painting such as very few others have done. 



2.—*' St. Francis preaching before Pope Honorius III." 

(From a Fresco in the Upper Church of St. Francis at Assisi). 

This is one of the many works painted by Giotto in illustration of the life 
and legend of St Francis ; a subject which occupied his pencil more than any 
other. 

We may well imagine that there was a strong bond of sympathy between 
the simplicity and integrity of the painter and the character of Francis — a saint 
who adored beauty, and yet was wedded to poverty, and who always had a song 
on his lips in praise of nature and of life. 
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2.— "St. FRANCIS PREACHING BEFORE HONORIUS III" 
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2.— "St. FRANCIS PREACHING BEFORE HONORIUS III." 
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Giotto. 

In this picture Francis is pleading his cause before the Pope, whose sanction 
he desires to obtain. The Pope seems to be listening with rapt attention to the 
burning words of this unknown and meanly-clad enthusiast. The expression of 
dissent, surprise, or satisfaction, on the faces of the Cardinals, is true and forcible. 

The drawing and colouring of the patterns on the throne, walls, pillars, and 
floor ; and, in contrast, the plain robes of the figures, should be carefully noticed ; 
and also that there are no cast shadows. This work is chiefly decorative in 
character ; its colour is delicate, and of a tender tone. 

3.—** Si. Francis preaching to the Birds.*' 

(From a Fresco in the Upper Church of St. Francis at Assisi). 

This is an illustration of one of the most charming stories told of St. Francis. 
A great company of birds is shown on the ground, and two are descending from 
a tree on the right. They all look at Francis, who stoops, raising his right hand, 
as he addresses them. Brother Masseo stands behind marvelling. 

Note the great expanse of sky of a beautiful deep blue, suggestive of the 
peculiar element of the birds and the space into which they all flew, when Francis 
had finished preaching and gave them leave to depart. 

4.— ''Interior of the Chapel of Sta. Maria dell' Arena at Padua.*' 

The decoration of this Chapel forms one of the greatest monuments of 
Giotto*s skill and genius. 

No more interesting and beautiful account of the work can be found than is 
given in *' Giotto and his Works at Padua," by Mr. Ruskin. 

The subjects of ** The Marriage at Cana," ** The Raising of Lazarus," ** The 
Entombment," ** The Resurrection," and others, are seen on the wall on the left. 

5.—** Portrait of Dante/' 

(From a Fresco in the Bargello at Florence, discovered in 1841). 

This is an exact copy of the Portrait, from a tracing made by the late 
Mr, Seymour Kirkup, as it was found before its injudicious restoration. 

Much as we may regret it, this Portrait is now positively stated to be neither 
a contemporary one of Dante, nor by the hand of Giotto. 
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FRA ANGELICO. 



Guido da Fiesole was born in 1387, in the village of Vecchio, near Florence. 
He entered the Dominican Monastery at Fiesole in 1407, when his name of 
Guido was changed for Giovanni. At a later time, from his great piety, he was 
surnamed '* Angelico" and ** II Beato." He died at Rome in 1455. 

Fra Angelico was the greatest of those devout monks who painted expressly 
for the glory and honour of the Faith and the monastic life. 

It is impossible to form a true estimate of his work outside the peaceful 
convent, now the Museum, of St. Mark at Florence, which may be called Fra 
Angelico s *' Picture Gallery." 

His pencil was inspired by great intensity of religious feeling. ** Lessons in 
Faith and examples in Holiness " were always his aim ; and these he sought to 
invest in forms of the utmost purity and beauty. 

He used cheerful and pure colours, the blue being especially sharp and 
strong ; and in his smaller works the backgrounds, haloes, and ornaments are of 
the richest gold. An atmosphere of sanctity and peace, purity and sweetness, 
pervades all his works, such as we may look for in vain elsewhere. 

The historian Vasari states that Fra Angelico never began a painting 
without prayer. He says : ** The life of this truly angelic father was devoted to 
the service of God, the benefit of the world, and duty towards his neighbour. 
He shunned the worldly in all things ; and, during his pure and simple life, was 
such a friend to the poor that," he quaintly remarks, ** I think his soul must be in 
heaven." 

He also tells us that Fra Angelico painted incessantly, which we may well 
believe from the great and glorious heritage he has left us, " but would never lay 
his hand to any but a sacred subject." 

6._**The Annunciation." 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

This most beautiful work is on the wall in the upper corridor leading to the 
cells. It suggests not only the religious spirit of the place, but also the attitude 
of mind in which we should enter, for beneath it is this inscription : — ** When 
thou shalt come before the image of the spotless Virgin, beware lest the Ave be 
silent." 
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Fra Angelico. 

The incident is shown within a loggia, supported on pillars with Corinthian 
and Ionic capitals. The central pillar divides the picture into two parts, the 
Virgin, seated, being in one, and the angel, with bended knee, in the other. 

Outside, forming an important part of the work, is a grove and garden, the 
grass being bespangled with flowers. 

7._»*The Presentation in tlie Temple." 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

The priest holds the child in his arms, into whose face he is gazing with 
great earnestness and penetration. The mother stands on the left, and behind 
her is Joseph, with a basket of doves. 

8. — ''Madonna and Child, with attendant Saints.'' 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). / 

The Virgin, in a dark blue robe, sits enthroned on a dais, in front of a recess, 
over which is a canopy supported on Corinthian pilasters. On each side of the 
throne is a wall, divided by pilasters, also in the Corinthian style, on which rests 
an entablature. Above the walls we see the deep blue sky. 

The child sits on the Virgin's knee, holding an orb in his left hand. On 
each side of the Virgin stand four Saints — St. Mark, St. Dominic, St. John, and 
St. Lawrence being among them. 

This is a work of great beauty, remarkable for its fine expression, its varied 
characterisation, its simplicity of design and charm of colour. It is also important 
in the history of the development of Fra Angelico s art. 

9._*»The Transfiguration/' 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

The grand and most impressive figure of Christ stands with outstretched 
arms, forming a cross, within a mandorla of effulgent light ; accompanied on his 
right by Moses and the Virgin, and on his left by Elias ,and St. Dominic. The 
disciples below are overwhelmed with awe, and shield their eyes from the. glory 
of the vision. 

The face of Christ is of great beauty and dignity, and the bewilderment of 
the disciples is remarkably portrayed. 
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Fra Angelico. 

The whole of this picture is so full of beauty, its simplicity and grandeur of 
conception are so imposing, and its restful unity of impression so forcible, that it 
forms one of the greatest and most perfect works of that wonderful series painted 
by Angelico on the walls of 5. Marco. It was probably painted in 1442 or 1443. 

10.— ♦•The Crucifixion." 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 
)nly by approaching this great picture with a receptive mind and a spirit of 
:nce can we enter into its motive, or feel the grandly intense subjective 
:ter of Fra Angellco's art. 

-onging and prophecy ; devotion, sorrow and repentance ; sanctity and zeal, 
ophy and learning ; poverty and wealth ; self-sacrifice, aspiration and saintly 
;nce ; simplicity, ecclesiastical authority and pomp, — are all united here in 
;ion and surrender to the Great Teacher. Along with these contrasts and 
ities, there is also an expression of the glorification of the stately Order of 
ominicans, to which Fra Angelico belonged, 

U we gaze into this picture it is remarkable how the central figure — its 
mental idea — passes from the mind, through the interest and power attaching 
: groups of figures below. It is as though impressed with some heavenly 
of divine truth, we turn to seek its influence on human feeling and 
:ter — its sanctity in life and history. 

The picture shows in a remarkable manner the union of the past with the 
It, and the grouping of persons of different periods as spectators in a far-off 
The central portion — the Christ, the two thieves, and the pathetic group 
: fainting mother, supported by Mary, the Magdalen and St. John — is the 
)art in which the incidents conform to unity of time. 

)n the right we see a group of founders of the monastic orders, St. 
nic comes first, kneeling in calm reverence at the foot of the cross. Behind 
neels St. Jerome, with his Cardinal's hat at his feet. Further to the right 
Francis, stricken with grief ; a strong contrast in every way to St. Dominic. 
CO these stand two Bishops, St. Augustine of the Augustinians, and St. Albert 
irmelite ; and St. Benedict, in black, carrying a bundle of rods. Then come 
ihn Gualberto, founder of the Vallombrosans, in grey, kneeling ; St. Bernard 
lirvaux, founder of the Cistercians, in white, clasping a book ; and St. 
Luld, founder of the Camaldolese, leaning upon his staff. These three were 
ots from the original rule of St. Benedict, whose eyes are seen directed 
ds them. 
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Fra Angelico. 

At the end are two notable Dominicans, St. Peter Martyr, famed for his zeal 
and sanctity ; and St. Thomas Aquinas, the representative of philosophy and 
learning. 

On the left of the penitent thief we see St. John the Baptist (holding a 
cross), the patron of Florence ; and St. Mark (with an open book), the patron of 
the Monastery. Behind these are three patron Saints of the Medici family — 
Saints Lawrence, Cosmo, and Damian. Cosimo de Medici founded the 
Monastery, and St. Cosmo is shown turning round to gaze at the central scene 
and the congregation of Dominican Saints. 

The picture is enclosed — below, by seventeen of the most illustrious of the 
Order, St. Dominic being in the centre, with Popes Innocent V. and Benedict XI. 
on either hand ; and above^ by an arch of prophets and patriarchs, and one Sibyl 
(on our extreme right), with the mystic figure of the Pelican in the centre. In 
the faces below some are certainly portraits of contemporaries of the painter. 

Apart from the great devotional purpose of this truly wonderful work, the 
skill of the artist — shown in the characterisation, the expression of sentiment, 
simplicity and dignity, the grouping and grand effect of the whole, and the pure, 
varied colour — demands our admiration and study. 

This work was executed about 1441, to the order of Cosimo de Medici. It 
is the largest picture Angelico painted, and one of the greatest masterpieces of 
Religious Art. 

By some the work is said to have been left unfinished, and that the red of 
the sky is only the under colour on which blue was intended to have been laid. 

ll._**The Entombment." 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

The dead Christ is shown lying on the ground, attended by three women and 
Joseph of Arimathea. St. Dominic appears on the left, carrying a lily. The 
** rock-hewn sepulchre," trees and sky fill the background. 

12.—** The Marys at the Sepulchre/' 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

One of the Marys, with her right hand raised to her forehead, gazes into the 
empty tomb, on the further end of which the white-robed angel sits, pointing 
upwards to a vision of the risen Christ, which is shown above within a mandorla 
of light. 
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In the lower left-hand corner a Dominican Friar kneels in adoration. 

This is a beautiful and impressive work. The three women on the right 
especially attract our attention ; and the sombre background, true to the story, 
which tells us ** it was yet dark," gives greater brilliancy to the angel and the 
vision. 

13.— ''Christ and Mary Mas^dalen in the Qarden/' 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

In this work, the " Noli me Tangere,'* we again see the Prate's expressive 
simplicity and dignity. 

The Master, clad in a white robe, and with a mattock on his shoulder, is 
walking away from the sepulchre. The beautiful Magdalen, overcome with joy 
and love, falls on her knee before him. 

Angelico had great fondness for painting the plants and flowers of the field, 
and frequently introduced them into his pictures. Here they appear springing up 
about the feet of the Christ, and are not only beautiful in themselves, but also a 
beautiful symbol of the Eastertide. And not only the flowers, but the pink of 
the Magdalen's garment and the rich background of trees, enforce the same idea — 
the fulness of new life, the flush and joy of perfect love. 

14.— ^'Christ and Disciples at Emmaus." 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

This work is sometimes called " Christ as a pilgrim received by two 
Dominican Friars,'* which seems the more appropriate title. 

Christ is shown with beautiful wavy hair falling on to his shoulder. With 
his right hand he holds his pilgrim's staff, which divides the work into two 
halves — Christ being on one side, and the disciples, wearing the Dominican 
habit, on the other. The figures are united by the right hand of one Dominican 
clasping the left hand of Christ. Professor Langton Douglas thinks the cross^ 
formed by the extended arms and the staff, was so intended by Fra Angelico, as 
signifying the symbol of love, and that hospitality — " self-giving " — is the proof 
of love. Whether this was really so or not» the chief purpose or suggestion of 
the work is clear. It is placed over the entrance to what was the hospitium of the 
Convent, where aid and succour were given to those in need ; and beautifully and 
tenderly it represents that brotherly love which is the bond and crown of all the 
Christian virtues. We should by all means turn from this picture to study Fra 
Bartolommeo's of the same subject (No. 60). 
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15.— ••Coronation of the Virgin.'* 

(From a Fresco in the Museum of S. Marco at Florence). 

In this beautiful work Christ is shown, clothed in white, seated on a white 
cloud, placing the crown on the head of the Virgin, who, also clothed in white, 
bends forward with her hands crossed on her breast. 

The white clouds which almost surround these figures are circular below, and 
bordered by a rainbow. Arranged in a semicircle beneath are six Saints, three on 
each side, the foremost being St. Dominic and St. Francis. 

This is one of Fra Angelico's finest works in S. Marco. The arrangement 
of the figures and the design of the whole suggest a crown itself, in which the six 
Saints may be said to form the jewels. 

16.— ••St. Stephen's Ordination and his Distribution of Alms/' 

(From a Fresco in the Chapel of Nicholas V., in the Vatican, at Rome). 

Like so many of the great painters of northern Italy, Fra Angelico was 
summoned to Rome, that the Eternal City might be enriched by his pencil. His 
principal works there are now seen in the chapel of Nicholas V., illustrating events 
in the lives of St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. 

The above is one of these. It is a double subject, showing two distinct events 
in one fresco. 

Note the characteristic feature of Italian cities in the light-coloured buildings 
shining brightly against a deep blue sky, and the truth of human nature in the 
contrasting expressions of those who have received alms and those who are 
waiting to receive them. 

The frescoes in this chapel, commenced by Angelico about 1447, eight years 
before his death, are considered the crowning achievement of his art — the 
summation of his development and power. 

There is the same sentiment, the same absorbing sense of devotion, the same 
grasp of the spiritual incident of his subject, the same lesson to be taught, the 
same truthful characterisation, the same expression of love. But his hand shows 
more strength, more of the craftsman, greater command of his materials. We 
see also more of the " science " of art, in the delineation of the figure and in 
perspective, than in his previous works. While the Prate's inward vision 
remained unimpaired in its high and rare qualities, these works show us he had 
seen further, and expressed more the real appearance of material things, than he 
had done before. 
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THE BRANCAOCI CHAPEL. 

There is no one place more interesting in the history of Italian Art than the 
Brancacci Chapel in the Carmelite Church at Florence. Not only does it contain 
works which show the advances made towards a natural and truthful delineation 
of the figure, and a simple and forcible expression of character, but also a 
remarkable and true representation of mountainous landscape. 

It is further notable as having been the art school of many of the greatest 
painters of later times — among them being Raphael and Michael Angelo — where 
they copied and studied, and obtained ideas for their own works. 

We are greatly privileged in having before us here the whole of the works 
in this important monument of Art, arranged almost as they stand on the walls 
of the chapel itself 

There has been much discussion as to the authorship of some of the works ; 
but recent criticism has become more harmonious, and the later attribution is 
followed herein. 

The first artist who began decorating the Chapel was 

MASOLINO. 

Masolino da Panicale was born in 1383, more than a century after Giotto, 
and is believed to have died about 1440. Little is known of his life, and his 
fame rests chiefly on his frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, executed in the 
15th century. He gave an impulse to the dramatic and naturalistic treatment of 
his subject ; but clothed his figures in turbans, capes, and caps, and the tight- 
fitting dress of his own period. 

17. — **Adam and Eve under the Tree of Knowledge." 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

The serpent is here represented with a woman's head. It was about this 
time that this form of representing the serpent of ** The Fall " came into use. 

18.— ''St. Peter and St. John Healing the Cripple 

and St. Peter raising Tabitha." 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

If one thing more than another indicates that the object of the painter was to 
tell a story, it is that so often two or more events are shown in the same picture. 
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In this we have two, both connected as works of healing, both performed by 
Peter, but two distinct and separate incidents. They are here shown on either side 
of the same street, with a background of houses, probably a bit of old Florence. 

On the left, we see the Healing of the Cripple, and on the right, the Raising 
of Tabitha. The latter has frequently been called the Raising of ** Petronilla," 
the daughter of St. Peter. The picture closely follows the description of the 
event given in Acts, Chap. I X. ; and the garments on the floor and those held up 
by the two women dressed as nuns, seem to me, to fix it positively as being 
Tabitha or ** Dorcas," and not the legendary Petronilla. 

It is not easy to understand the introduction of the two curiously dressed 
youths in the centre ; they form part of neither event, and express no interest in 
what is taking place. Possibly they represent the outside world, ignorant of, or 
blind to, the power which these simple men possessed. 

19.— '*St. Peter Preaching/' 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

The story is here told in a simple and natural manner. The Apostle stands 
with his right arm raised, and the effect of his words is seen in the different 
expressions on the faces of his hearers. 

The hills in the background should be compared with those in ** The 
Tribute Money " by Masaccio {see below. No. 20). 

The above three works are the only ones which are now ascribed to 
Masolino ; but they show that he certainly led the. way in that new development 
in Art for which his scholar, Masaccio, has been so highly and justly praised. 



M ASACCIO. 

Tommaso di Ser Giovanni, known as Masaccio, was born at Castel San 
Giovanni di Val d' Arno, near Florence, in 1401, and is said to have died in Rome 
about 1428, at the early age of 26 or 27. 

Masaccio — ** Hulking Tom " — was a nickname given him when young, 
because of his ** slovenly appearance and abstracted air ;" not in any way because 
he was deficient in either virtue or kindliness, for we are assured he was both 
good and kind. 
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He was engaged to continue the work in the Brancacci Chapel, which his 
master had begun. In his hands the study of the human form became an object 
in itself, and led to correct proportion and modelling, individuality, and beauty. 
Light and shade were used to give not only form, but more relief and reality 
to the figures ; and the backgrounds of hills and sky, a greater sense of air and 

^P^"^^- 20.— "The Tribute Money/' 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

The subject of this picture is taken from Matthew, Chapter XVII. In the 
centre, we see Christ's command given to Peter ; the disciples and the receiver of 
tribute standing around. On the left, Peter is shown taking the piece of money 
from the fish's mouth ; and on the right, its payment. Here are three different 
events, and Peter appears three times, in one picture. But they make a complete 
whole, a pictorial narrative ; and the incidents are united so as to form one grand 
composition. 

The figure on the extreme right of the central group, with scanty beard and 
bushy hair, is Masaccio's portrait of himself 

Mr. Ruskin says that the background in this work is the first instance 
of the faithful painting of mountain scenery, and he often referred to its natural 
truth and beauty. 

If the path, here so remarkably opened by Masaccio, had been followed up 
by others of the same school, what we now owe to Turner might have been the 
glory of some great master of Italy. 

21.— **St Peter Baptizing." 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 
' In this work we have a remarkably simple and truthful composition. The 
attitude of the Apostle, standing on the bank of the stream, and the devout and 
earnest expression of the kneeling youth who is being baptized, are alike 
admirable. But the most wonderful figure of all is the naked youth, with folded 
arms, who stands on the right, shivering with cold. This figure has always 
attracted the admiration of the greatest artists, and Vasari declares it was 
altogether a new feature in Art. 

22.— **The Expulsion." 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

Adam covers his face with both hands, as if hiding his shame ; Eve looks up 
with an expression of anguish. There is no anger in the face of the Angel, who 
with one hand holds a sword, and with the other points the way from Paradise. 
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Masaccio. 



Raphael closely followed this work in his picture in the Loggie of the 
Vatican. He reversed the position of Eve s arms, and placed one hand of the 
Angel on Adam s shoulder, as if forcibly expelling him. The latter is a doubtful 
improvement, for it gives the subject a more material aspect, and makes it less a 
spiritual conception than Masaccio s. 

23.— **St, Peter and St. John Healing the Sick by tlieir Shadows." 
24.— **St. Peter and St. John Giving Alms." 

(From Frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

The composition in both of these works is excellent for its simplicity. 

In the former, gratitude is expressed in the face of the man who has been 
healed, and expectancy in the youth with withered legs, on whom the shadows of 
the Apostles have not yet fallen. 

Apart from its literal aspect, we may interpret this picture as an illustration 
of that subtle influence which, in some mysterious way, strong and pure minds 
exert on weak and frail ones. 

The figure in a red cap, to the right of Peter, is a portrait of Masolino, and 
Masaccio could scarcely have chosen a more poetical setting for this memorial of 
his master. 

In the latter (No. 24), Peter's countenance is very dignified, and his hair is 
arranged in three bands, typical of the triple crown of the Papacy. The actions 
and expressions of the different figures are varied and natural. 

25.— **St, Peter and St. Paul raising the King's Son 

and the Homage to St. Peter/' 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chai)el, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

Masaccio disappeared from Florence, leaving this work unfinished. After a 
lapse of nearly 75 years, Filippino Lippi was called in to complete it, and also to 
paint the remaining frescoes. The parts given to Filippino are the four figures 
on the left, nine forming the centre of the picture, and the King s son. 

The story of the picture tells us that Peter had been thrown into prison by 
Theophilus, King of Antioch, for preaching to the people. St. Paul interceded 
for him, saying that he cured the sick and raised the dead. The King, whose son 
had been dead fourteen years, decided to put Peter to the test. He was brought 
out of prison, and, praying over the body, the boy lived again. There seems to 
be some symbolism in the skull and bones about the youth ; but the whole story 
will admit of more than one interpretation. 
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On the right St. Peter is seen enthroned, in honour of his miraculous 
power. Various figures kneel and stand around him ; the three in Carmelite dress 
are probably portraits of contemporary friars. 

Several portraits have been pointed out in this work. The King s son is said 
to be the painter Granacci, then a boy ; the figure on the extreme left is Tommaso 
Soderini, and standing next to him is Luigi Pulci, the poet. 



FILIPPINO LIPPI.^'^ 

Filippino the son of Filippo Lippi {see below, Nos. 37 and 38), was born at 
Florence in 1457, and died there in 1504. 

He was a pupil of Botticelli, between whose works and his we may find 
many points of resemblance. 

He also studied the frescoes of Masolino and Masaccio in the Brancacci 
Chapel, and, as stated above (see No. 25), he was appointed in 1484 to complete 
the series, which Masaccio had left unfinished. 

He visited Rome, and while there executed some fine frescoes in S. Maria 
Sopra Minerva, for Cardinal Caraffa. 

Filippino*s works show great skill in composition, command of rich, 
transparent colour, and great refinement of feeling. His smaller pictures are 
very precious for their gentle sentiment and beauty, while his frescoes proclaim 
him one of the greatest historical painters of his time. 

We are told he ** lived a busy and blameless life, and the peace and beauty 
of his pictures were a reflection of his character." 

26.— "St. Peter in Prison visited by St. Paul.'* 
27.— •*St. Peter delivered from Prison.'' 

(From Frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

If we compare the works of Filippino Lippi with those of Masaccio, we shall 
find that, while there is more relief, greater variety and fuller detail, in those of the 
former, they are pervaded by a different spirit. They have not the same natural 
nobility, nor the same simplicity of means used for a definite end. Technically, 
they are an advance, but they lack the quiet, earnest dignity of Masaccio. 

0) Owing to the advisability of bringing together the whole of the works in the Brancacci Chapel, 
Filippino Lippi is placed much earlier than his true chronological position. 
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The figure of St Paul, in ** St. Peter in Prison," No. 26, was borrowed by- 
Raphael for his cartoons of ** Mars Hill" and ** Elymas the Sorcerer." It also 
seems that Filippino was himself indebted for his conception of the Apostle to 
Masolinos figure in ** St Peter Preaching," No. 19. 

28.— **St. Peter and St, Paul before Nero, and the Martyrdom 

of St, Peter,'' 

(From a Fresco in the Brancacci Chapel, in the Carmine, at Florence). 

Here Filippino has followed the example of Masaccio in showing two distinct 
events in one picture. 

In the scene on the right, Nero appears to be ordering Peter to be taken 
to execution ; and in that on the left is shown the martyrdom of Peter. The 
bystanders do not seem to be so much concerned with what is taking place as we 
should expect. Through the portal St. Paul is seen being led to execution. 

Perhaps no other painter could have continued Masaccio s work so nobly and 
so successfully as did Filippino. 

There is great variety and force in many of the faces in this picture ; and 
several of them are portraits. In the figure on the extreme right of the 
Martyrdom, we see Filippino s master, Botticelli, in blue cap and violet cloak ; 
on Nero s right hand, in a high red cap, stands the architect, Pollaiuolo ; and 
close to the edge of the picture, the artist himself, as a young man in a dark 
cap, looking towards the spectator. 



The following are from copies of some of the principal Heads in the works 
in the Brancacci Chapel, the actual size they appear in the original frescoes : — 

29. — Head from No. 18, " St. Peter and St. John Healing the Cripple,'* &c. 
30.— Do. No. 20, " The Tribute Money." 

No. 20, do. Portrait of Masaccio. 

No. 24, " St Peter and St. John giving Alms." 

No. 25, " St. Peter and St. Paul raising the King s Son," &c. 

No. 26, " St. Peter in Prison visited by St. Paul.'* 



31. 


Do. 


32. 


Do. 


33.— 


Do. 


34. 


Do. 
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35._MXhe Vision of St. Bernard." 

(From a Painting in the Church of the Badia at Florence). 

Among the great number of charming stories told of the saints, few are more 
beautiful and suggestive than the one represented in this picture. St. Bernard 
had great love for the memory of the Virgin, of whom he was often writing. On 
one occasion, while he was so doing, she appeared to him in a vision to aid and 
comfort him. 

Bernard is here shown an impressive figure, with thin face and hands. In 
his excitement he almost lets the pen fall from his fingers. The Virgin s face is 
thin and sad in expression ; but her attendant angels are very beautiful, especially 
the one in the foreground, whose forward movement and expectancy are finely 
rendered. This is a very beautiful work, rich in colour, and truthful in conception, 
** one of the most beautiful renderings of an exceedingly poetical subject" 
Behind St. Bernard we see some demons in a cave, one of them in his anger 
trying to free himself by biting at his chain. Below, in the foreground, is the 
portrait of the donor, an addition we would willingly have dispensed with. 

This is one of Filippino's earlier works, for which he received the commission 
when he was about twenty-three years of age, and although those in the Brancacci 
Chapel are considered his greatest, it is seldom, if ever, that he excelled this in 
truth and beauty, in richness and variety of colour. 

« 

36.— ''Madonna and Child." 

(From the Picture at Prato). 

The Virgin stands, clothed in white, with a blue under-garment. She holds 
the child on her left arm, and the orb in her right hand. Behind her is seen a 
tomb, on which are two books, and a scroll with the motto, " Sustine et 
Abstine." 

In a dark sky, above, angels are holding the crown over the Madonna's 
head. 



For the reason stated in the Note on page 16, Filippino has appeared 
" much earlier than his true chronological position." We must now go back to 
Filippino's father, Filippo Lippi, who in point of time follows Masaccio. 
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FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 

Filippo Lippi was born at Florence about 1406, and died at Spoleto in 1469. 
At an early age he was placed in the Convent of the Carmine, where he was 
educated, and afterwards, when about 14 or 15, admitted into the Order. He 
must have seen Masaccio painting in the famous Brancacci Chapel, from whom 
he may have received some instruction. 

Era Filippo was one of those painters who love beauty for its own sake, — 
beauty, ** as the best thing God invents." 

About 1431 he quitted the convent that he might be free to pursue his art, 
but continued to wear the frock of a friar. He was fond of pleasure and a free 
life, which appears rather at variance with his being a monk ; and ran away with 
the beautiful nun, Lucrezia Buti, whom he had painted as a Madonna, and whom 
he afterwards married. 

The art of Fra Filippo developed from the point where Masaccio had left it, 
after his remarkable but brief career. 

He had a style peculiar to himself, both in form and colouring, which is 
charming and easily recognised. We must not look for ideality or religious 
sentiment in his works, his character was not so moulded ; but for these he gives 
us a true expression of human incident and feeling which is tender and graceful. 
His stately composition, combined with natural features, make his works very 
attractive. His colour is broad and golden in tone ; and in freedom of execution, 
and variety and subtlety of colouring, he was in advance of his predecessors. 

With him the religious and mystic atmosphere, so impressive and profound 
in Fra Angelico, gives place to one purely human : his figures are no longer 
heavenly beings wrapt in devotion, but children of the earth, whose expressions 
and actions are those common to humanity. 

The series of frescoes in the Cathedral at Prato, illustrating the lives of 
St. John the Baptist and St. Stephen, is considered his greatest work. 

37.— ''Madonna and Child." 

(From the Picture in the Accademia delle Belle Arti, at Florence). 

In this work we see a chubby, well-formed child, held up in front of the 
Virgin by two boy angels. The child rests his right hand on the mother's 
shoulder, and the nearer angel looks at the spectator laughing. 

The background is a rather low-toned landscape. 

It is a pleasing picture, which strikes a note of natural joy and happiness. 
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38.— ••Virgin and Child." 

(From the Picture in the Uffizi Gallery, at Florence). 

The child in this work is shown lying on the ground in front of the Virgin, 
who kneels in adoration. 

On the right, a little distance away, St. John the Baptist comes forward, 
pointing to the child. Above, the hands of the Almighty pierce the gloom, an 
angel hovers on each side, and the dove descends in rays of light. 

The background, composed of rocks, trees, and sky, is deep in tone. 



What a contrast Fra Filippo presents when compared with Era Angelico, 
although both were monks as well as artists, and contemporaries for nearly fifty 
years ! 

The works of each are beautiful, fine in form and in colour, show close study 
and love of nature ; and yet, what a bridge divides them ! 

The pilgrimage of the one was heavenward ; that of the other earthward. 
Fra Angelico, in the silence of the cloister, gave expression to the inward vision 
and aspiration of the heart — the presentment of Faith for God s sake : Filippo, 
overcome with love and the world, a man among men — expressed what he saw 
and desired, for Art*s sake. 

Both are great — both are lovable ; their aims, as artists, have much in 
common, but their intentions were opposite. Their eyes, in searching, looked 
through parted ways ; and their hands, in portraying, were guided by different 
motives. 

The * Upraise" of Art is to be shown henceforth not only in dreams and 
visions of an unseen world, but also in things seen and known, for they are both 
beautiful and good. 



BENOZZO GOZZOLI. 



The son of a small peasant landowner, was born at Florence, in 1420, and 
died in 1498. Fra Angelico was his master, whose manner he imitated in his 
early works ; later, he became fascinated with the beauty of the natural world, 
after which his style completely changed. His chief aim was to present the 
realistic probability and the individual character of things. His pictures are rich 
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Bbnozzo Gozzoli. 

in landscape objects and in animal life, and also in architectural forms, richly- 
decorated. They are interesting for their fulness of life, and the many and varied 
details his fancy introduced. His figures are very graceful and true to nature, but 
very earthly compared with those of Fra Angelico. 

Benozzo seems to have been one of the first artists who became enthralled 
by the beauty of every-day events and appearances, their variety and interest, 
and to have felt their value in pictorial art. 

His chief works are in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which teem with almost 
every form of detail and incident. 

39.— ''The Madonna and Child, with several Saints." 

(From an Altar-piece painted for the Church of St. Francis, at Montefalco). 

This is an early work, executed in 1456, in which a resemblance to Fra 
Angelico is plainly visible. 

The Madonna, in the centre, is seated with the child standing on her 
knee. On each side are two Saints, standing, St. Francis being conspicuous 
among them. 

The predella contains four small scenes. On the pilasters, and in the row of 
seated figures above the Virgin, are also representations of Saints ; and in the 
centre, above all, is a figure of the Almighty, with His right hand raised in 
benediction. 

40.— '* Angels Adoring.'* 

41.— **The Procession of the Three Kings." 

42. — ** Angels Adoring.*' 

(From Frescoes in the Chapel of the Riccardi Palace at Florence, 

once the Palace of the Medici). 

These three works are excellent examples of Benozzo's style and fulness of 
detail. We see trees, with long, straight stems and bushy tops ; rocks, hills, and 
lakes ; gardens, filled with roses and fruit trees ; peacocks and doves. 

There is a peculiar charm and fascination in the " Adoring Angels." The 
faces of the groups in the foreground have great sweetness of expression, and 
their peacock-coloured wings and gold haloes produce a beautiful and rich effect. 
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bxnozzo gozzoli. 

Apart from these principal groups, angels are shown flitting about or resting on 
trees and clouds. Indeed, we can fancy we almost hear the flutter of their 
wings ; and the whole of space seems filled with their songs in praise of life, and 
the beauty and glory of the world. 

"The Three Kings,"^^ No. 41, represent the Church, Imperial Power, and 
Florentine Authority. The first (and nearest in the picture) is the Patriarch 
Joseph of Constantinople ; the second, John Paleologus, Emperor of the East ; 
and the third, Lorenzo di Medici, as a boy. These are followed by the rest of the 
Medicean court ; and in the rear comes the painter himself, with his signature on 
his hat. There seems to be a more significant meaning in this picture than 
its historical import, or its expression of kingly power, namely, that earthly 
authority needs the guidance of the highest authority, which is represented by the 
venerable spiritual leader of the procession. 

43.— ''St. Augustine and the Child/' 

(From a Fresco in the Church of S. Agostino, at S. Gemignano). 

This picture shows three events in one scene : St. Augustine preaching, St. 
Augustine with friars kneeling around him, and St. Augustine and the Child. 

The last is the principal subject, and more frequently represented in Art than 
any other event in the life of the Saint. The story is, that once when Augustine 
was wandering by the sea, meditating on his "Discourse on the Trinity," he saw a 
boy trying to fill a hole in the sand with water he was carrying from the sea in a 
shell. Augustine asked him what he was doing. The boy replied that he was 
trying to empty the sea into the hole. *' That is impossible," said Augustine. 
** Not more impossible than for a finite mind to contain the Infinite," answered the 
boy, and vanished. A beautiful allegory, full of meaning and truth. 

44. — **St. Augustine Preaching in Rome/' 

(From a Fresco in the Church of S. Agostino, at S. Gemignano). 

This is another work from the same series as the above, illustrating the life 
of St. Augustine. 

The Saint is seated in the centre, his hearers grouped on the right and left. 

The beautiful designs of winged figures and leaves, on each side of the 
picture, are worthy of study. 

0) Only a portion of "The Procession" — which extends along three walls of the Chapel — was published by the 

Arundel Society. 
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SIGNORELLI. 

Luca d*Egidio di Ventura, called Signorelli, was born at Cortona about 1441, 
and died in 1523. 

He was a pupil of the Umbrian painter, Pietro della Francesca (see No. 79). 

His works show the most advanced expression of the Art of the 15th century. 
In intellectual power, knowledge of the human form, and in the expression of 
strength, passion and motion, he was the great forerunner of Michael Angelo. 

His greatest works are the famous series of frescoes in the Cathedral at 
Orvieto, in which the realistic tendency of the time reached its highest expression 
in the representation of the nude (see under Nos. 46 and 47). 

45. — ** Events in the Life of Moses." 

(From a Fresco in the Sistine Chapel). 

In this fresco we have four events in the life of Moses, two in the fore- 
ground and two in the background. They are brought together in a significant 
and poetical manner. The whole of the foreground is filled with figures of great 
variety and character, forming two distinct groups. Dominating the group on 
the right we see Moses, as the " Law-Giver," seated with an open book on his 
knees. Behind, Moses is shown on the mountain, with an angel, viewing the 
promised land, which he was never to enter himself; and also descending the 
mountain alone. On our left, in front, we see the consecration of Aaron, and 
beyond, the death of Moses. 

In the distance a well- watered landscape stretches away until it meets 
the sky. 

Much doubt is expressed by some critics as to the authorship of this work, 
but Morelli gives it to Signorelli. 

46.— ** Head of Virgil/' 
47.— •* Head of Dante/' 

(From Frescoes in the Cathedral, at Orvieto). 

The greatest triumphs of Signorelli's genius are seen in the frescoes 
which decorate the walls of the Cathedral at Orvieto. The decoration of this 
Church was begun by Fra Angelico, fifty years before Signorelli undertook to 
complete it. 
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A greater contrast can scarcely be imagined than is presented by the works 
of these two men. 

The pure, saintly figures by Angelico, on the ceiling, look down on a mighty 
mass of human forms, struggling in all possible positions, which Signorelli 
brought together to illustrate Antichrist, the Resurrection, Hell, and Paradise. 

Above, we have mystic peace and beauty ; below, lightning and thunder, 
material force in earthquake and fire ; humanity, angels, and demons, in all their 
strength and power, their naked reality and grandeur of form, their terrible 
vitality and vast variety of expression. 

Beneath these mighty frescoes Signorelli painted portraits of poets who had 
described the lower regions, of which the foregoing are two. 

Virgil, No. 46, with a remarkable face and long, wavy hair, clothed in blue, 
is looking up as if for inspiration ; his hand holding a pen resting on a book 
in front of him. 

Dante, No. 47, clothed in dark red, and crowned with laurel, turns to his left, 
reading from a book. We thus see his profile, which presents a curious and 
unpleasing expression. 

Both of these portraits have a plain, dark background. 



LORENZO DA VITERBO. 

Little is known of this artist's life. He was a student of Benozzo Gozzoli, 
and lived from about 1444 to 1469. 

Mr. Selwyn Brinton^^^ says he was "quite a local craftsman, who took from 
Benozzo's teaching, and must be studied in Viterbo." 

48.— '*The Betrothal of the Virgin.'* 

(From a Fresco in the Cappella Mazzatosta, at Viterbo). 

A picture crowded with figures, varied and delicate in colour. The priest 
stands in the centre, with Mary and her attendants on his left, and Joseph and 
the unsuccessful suitors on his right. The usual way of showing the suitors, 
breaking their rods, is followed here, but their number is unusually great, and 
Joseph is a much older man than any of them. 

There is great variety in the costumes, 

0) ** Renaissance in Italian Art." 
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Botticelli. 

BOTTICELLI. 

Sandro Filipepe, known as Botticelli, was born at Florence in 1447, and 
died in 1510. He was a pupil of Filippo Lippi. 

During his lifetime he was much esteemed, but his great successors caused 
him to suffer an eclipse, and as late even as the 18th century he remained almost 
unknown. To-day he is accorded a very high place ; his great gifts as a painter, 
and his originality, being understood and rightly esteemed. He possessed strong 
individuality, and was gifted with a rare and fantastic imagination, which, at times, 
make his work appear affected and whimsical. Above all things he was a 
poetical painter, and united the charm of story and sentiment of the poet with 
the beauty of line and colour of the artist. 

In Botticelli we see not only the influence of the classic spirit, but also the 
attractive power of classic myth, from which he frequently chose his subjects. 

His knowledge of nature was great, but became transformed through the 
images engendered in his own mind. He had great fondness for painting roses, 
which are rendered with as much care as if they were figures. 

An original sentiment pervades his religious pictures, which places them 
apart, and from which they must be judged. I n fulness of conception and beauty 
of motive, such as we see in ** The Nativity," in the National Gallery, they 
possess a peculiar interest and charm. 

49.— ••The Primavera/' 

(From the Painting in the Accademia delle Belle Arti, at Florence). 

This picture is an allegory of Spring, or the Kingdom of Venus, and a fine 
example of Botticelli s poetical treatment of a mythical subject. It is not easy 
to interpret the whole ; but as Spring is the season of gentle airs, new life, and 
love, the main intention of the scene is clear. 

In the centre stands Venus, alone, the mistress of the revels. Above her is 
Cupid, aiming a fiery-tipped arrow at the central figure of the three Graces on 
the left, whose eyes are fixed on the youth Hermes. On the right. Flora enters, 
scattering flowers. She is followed by Fertility, with flowers in his mouth, who 
in turn is clasped by Zephyr, a figure typical of the soft, reviving winds of Spring. 
Flora is the most remarkable figure of all, and although her somewhat lanky 
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appearance may not commend her to everyone, the other figures, especially 
the three Graces, show great beauty of form and line beneath their filmy 
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Ghirlandaio. 

GHIRLANDAIO. 

Ghirlandaio, a pupil of Alessandro Baldovinetti/^^ was born at Florence 
in 1449, and died in 1494. 

His real name was Domenico Bigordi, but he received the name of 
''Ghirlandaio" from either his master or himself having been a maker of the 
silver bands or garlands worn by the Florentine maidens. 

All the forces of the Renaissance seem to have been united in him. The 
learning, maxims, and scientific accuracy which successive students had acquired, 
he garnered within himself He worked with full knowledge, but did not add 
thereto much fancy, imagination, or passion. His truth in details was marvellous, 
and his workmanship perfect. His works are natural and possess dignity, but do 
not deeply excite our emotions. 

Mr. Gardner says his function was "to translate the external pomp and 
circumstance of his times into the most uninspired of painted prose " This 
perhaps is rather severe, for although Ghirlandaio did not add much to the 
development of Art, he possessed great power of assimilation ; and to the 
grandeur of Masaccio he united the joyous expression of Fra Filippo Lippi and 
the movement of Verrocchio. 

51.— **The Last Supper/' 

(From a Fresco in the Church of the Ognissanti, at Florence.) 

The colour and tone of this work admirably suit the solemnity of the subject. 
All the disciples are shown with faint haloes except Judas, who sits alone in front 
of the table. There is much elevation of character in some of the faces, 
especially in that of the Apostle leaning his head on his hand. 

The details of this picture should be carefully studied. Note the pattern on 
the table cloth, and the peacock ; the latter, being a symbol of the resurrection, 
is most appropriate to the subject. 

52. — ''Augustus and the Sibyl/' 

(From the Fresco over the entrance to the Sassetti Chapel, in Santa Trinitk, at Florence). 

This work is composed of two groups, gazing into the sky. In that on the 
left stands Augustus, and on the right the Sibyl, who is prophesying of the 
Incarnation and the redemption of the world. 

0) A worker in Fresco and Mosaic (1427 — 1499). Noted for the minuteness of his details, and for his endeavours 

10 improve the methods of painting Frescoes. 
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53._«*The Death of St. Francis." 

(From a Fresco in the Sassetti Chapel, in the Churcli of S. Trinity at Florence). 

This work is from a series of frescoes illustrating the life of St. Francis 
which Ghirlandaio finished at the close of 1485. It is the finest and most 
remarkable work of the series. The composition and arrangement were literally 
imitated from Giotto's picture of the same subject in Santa Croce, but represented 
with much greater power, life, and truth. The expression of manly sorrow and 
dignity, and the perfection of execution, make this picture a fine example of 
Italian Art. The late Sir A. H. Layard points out the sharp contrast between 
the expression of sorrow in the mourners and the apparent indifference of the 
Bishop and his attendants. The Bishop is shown wearing spectacles, which about 
that time came into use. 

Between the columns of the church is a beautiful and delicate landscape. 

The figure in red head-dress immediately behind the Bishop is the painter s 
portrait of himself 

54. — Two Heads from No. 53, "The Death of St. Francis." 

55.— ''The Death of St. Fina.'' 

(From a Fresco in the Cappella Santa Fina, in the Cathedral, at S. Gimignano). 

This is a work of great beauty, and of tender, dignified expression. 

St. Fina was a local Saint, of whom tradition tells us that, although she 
suffered terribly from disease, she devoted herself to work among the sick and 
poor, and was always patient and cheerful. She died at the age of 15, of which 
event she was warned by a vision of St. Gregory. 

In this picture St. Fina is seen lying on the ground, with attendants sitting 
on each side. Her vision of St. Gregory, who wears the Pope's tiara, and is 
surrounded with cherubs, is shown on the left. 

Through the open door and window we gain glimpses of light and 
landscape. 

56.— **The Nativity of tiie Virgin.'' 

57._»* Preacliing of St. Joiin tlie Baptist.'* 

58.— ''Zacharias Naming his Son Jolin." 

(From Frescoes in the Choir of the Church of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence), 
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Ghirlandaio. 

These three pictures are from a series of fourteen frescoes illustrating the 
history of the Virgin and St. John the Baptist. 

They are deeply interesting as showing the full knowledge and skill of 
Ghirlandaio, and his grasp of the Renaissance spirit. They are in no sense 
religious pictures, or representations of actual Biblical local character, either in 
the scenes or personages. But as pictures of the Florence and Florentines of 
the period, they are most valuable. We see their rich and gay costumes and 
Renaissance architecture, and exquisite bits of Italian landscape. 

The finest is ** The Nativity of the Virgin," No. 56, in which the female 
figures are of exquisite grace and beauty. The setting and features make it a 
true picture of the birth of a Florentine child of wealthy parents, but certainly 
not that of the Virgin. 

Notice the decorations of the walls, especially the beautiful frieze of child 
musicians,' with harps, pipes, and cymbals. 

In **The Preaching of St. John the Baptist,'* No. 57, the women are all 
on the left and the men on the right. In the expressions of doubt and amuse- 
ment on some of the faces, we probably obtain a glimpse of the feeling of gay 
Florentines of the time, regarding the clergy. 



FRA BARTOLOMMEO. 

Bartolommeo Fattorine, or Baccio della Porta, was born at Florence in 1475, 
and died in 1517. 

He studied in the workshop of Cosimo Rosselli,^^^ where he met Albertinelli 
(see p. 32), who became his friend and partner. 

He was fired with enthusiasm for the teaching of Savonarola ; and when the 
great preacher lit a fire for the destruction of all ** vanities," Bartolommeo 
threw his drawings and studies from the antique into it. After Savonarola's 
martyrdom he entered the monastery of San Marco, and did not paint again for 
four years. 

But the world and not the convent was his studio ; and to deep religious 
feeling he added simple and dignified naturalism. 

(1) A Florentine painter (1489—1507). 
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Bartolommeo's art is pure and lovely ; it shows the tender devotion of Fra 
Angelico, but far wider sympathies. 

He was also much indebted to Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael. 

His works are remarkable for their harmony of line, their broad effect, and 
impressive grandeur, which remain undisturbed, though often full of detail. 

His manner is gracious and tender ; his colour is very fine, soft, and 
harmonious. 

His conceptions of the Madonna, such as we see in the ** Madonna della 
Misericordia,"^^^ the ** Marriage of St. Catharine, "^^^ and others, are poems of 
adoration. 



59._*«The Annunciation/* 

(From a Fresco in the Villa dei Ferati di S. Marco, near Florence). 

On the right the Virgin kneels at a table, on which rests an open book, 
held in her right hand ; the other being placed on her breast. She turns her 
head, with downcast eyes, towards the annunciating angel. 

On the left the angel, resting on one knee, points upwards with the right 
hand, while in his left he carries a lily. 

In the centre above, the dove is descending in rays of golden light. 

The background is flat and dark, bringing the figures into greater 
prominence. 

Note the cool colours of the Virgin s garments, compared with the pink- 
flushed wings and warmer tints of those of the angel. 

This is a work of tender colour, graceful in form and broad in effect. The 
figure of the angel is especially beautiful. 



60. — ** Jesus and His Disciples at Emmaus." 

(From a Fresco in the Convent of S. Marco, at Florence). 

A work full of tender feeling and beauty. There is wonderful expression in 
the faces, especially in the one turned towards the spectator. Bartolommeo has 

0) At Lucca. (*) In the Louvre. 
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Fra Bartolommeo. 

here portrayed, with rare insight, the emotional and poetical meaning of the 
story. 

The influence of Fra Angelico is plainly discernible in this work ; it should 
be compared with his of the same subject (see No. 14). 

61.-** Virgin and Child." 

(From a Fresco in an ancient Convent in the Valley of Mugnone, near Florence). 

This most beautiful work, "worthy of the genius of Raphael/* is now placed 
in the Convent (the Museum) of S. Marco, at Florence. 

The half-length figure of the Virgin is shown holding the child in her arms ; 
the latter stretches out his right hand tenderly, resting it on the mother's 
shoulder. 

This picture, which is low in tone, is full of sweet restfulness, and an 
expression of natural affection and devotion. 

62.— •*Tlie Supper and Vision of St. Dominic." 

(From a Fresco in S. Marco, at Florence). 

This work consists of two parts or scenes, one supposed to be real and the 
other spiritual. 

In the lower part, St. Dominic and his friars, not having been able to obtain 
any food, sit at an empty table ; in the foreground two angels are bringing them 
bread and wine. 

This portion was painted in 1536 by Giovanni Antonio Sogliani,^^ who 
imitated the work of Lorenzo di Credi and Fra Bartolommeo. 

In the upper part we are shown St. Dominic's Vision of the Crucifixion, 
with figures of St. Mary and St John in the centre ; with St. Catherine of 
Siena kneeling on one side and St Antoninus on the other. 

This upper portion only was painted by Fra Bartolommeo. 



a) A Florentine (1492—1544). 
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MARIOTTO ALBERTINELLI. 

Albertinelli was born at Florence in 1474, and died there in 1515. 

He is a remarkable instance of a painter fully adopting the manner and 
style of another. He became the companion and partner of Fra Bartolommeo, 
whose standards of Art he made his own, and whose work he so closely imitated 
that his pictures have often been ascribed to the Frate. During his life he was 
called the "second Fra Bartolommeo." 

When Bartolommeo discontinued painting, under the influence of Savonarola, 
Albertinelli completed some of his unfinished works. 



63.— **The Visitation, or the Meeting of Mary and Elizabeth/' 

(From a Painting in the Uffizi Gallery, at Florence), 

This is considered Albertinelli's masterpiece. It is a very beautiful and 
impressive work, full of tender expression, and of rich glowing colour. 

The figure of Elizabeth is particularly fine, and expresses that reverence 
and honour with which she greeted Mary, in the poetical language of the story, 
as **the mother of my Lord." 

The incident is shown beneath an archway, supported on decorated pillars, 
and glimpses of landscape are seen in the background. 



MICHAEL ANGEL O. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti was born at Castel Caprese, near Florence, in 
1475, and died in Rome in 1564. 

He was sculptor, painter, architect, and poet. 

Since only three comparatively small paintings by him appear in this 
Collection, it is needless to attempt any account of him or his work, even if the 
space at command made it possible to give an adequate idea of such a marvellous 
genius. 
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Michael Angelo. 

He was employed by Pope Julius II., in 1507, to decorate the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. This stupendous piece of work, ** full of profound thought and 
majestic utterance," he finished about 1512. 

64.— **The Prophet Jeremiah/' 
65.— **The Prophet Ezekiel.'' 
66.— **The Delphic Sibyl/' 

(From Frescoes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, at Rome). 

The decoration on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is composed of representa- 
tions of the human form. From end to end it is covered with a vast network of 
figures ; men and women, boys, young men and children, some naked and some 
draped, appear in every posture of beauty and strength, in repose and in action. 

Man, the most perfect work of Creation, both in form and intelligence, 
seems to have been selected by Michael Angelo to prove that the human figure 
is also the most perfect that can be selected for decoration. 

He was but little attracted by inanimate nature ; but every well-formed 
limb and graceful curve, every well-developed muscle — the tender fulness of 
women and children and the iron strength of men — were to him full of the 
deepest meaning, the highest poetic utterance of life, as being '*likest Gods,*' 
and His and theirs alone. 

Along the centre of the ceiling he painted five scenes from the story of 
the Creation. Below these, in the triangular vaults, along each side, are figures 
representing the Prophets and Sibyls, placed alternately. They signify the 
waiting and longing of the world for the advent of Christ. 

'* Jeremiah " (No. 64), is an exceedingly noble and suggestive figure, full of 
dignity and repose, and conveys a fine impression of the nobility of patient 
sorrow. In this Prophet we see Michael Angelo*s own portrait — a significant 
reference to the ills and pains of the artist's own life. 

" Ezekiel " (No. 65) presents a strong contrast to Jeremiah. We have the 
same dignity and grand simplicity of outline, but the expression is that of 
fervency and action. The Prophet, with feet apart, holding a scroll in his left 
hand, turns his head quickly to the right, at the same time raising the open 
palm of his right hand, as he utters denunciations on Israel for their idolatry and 
wickedness. 

D 
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" The Delphic Sibyl " (No. 66), with outstretched arm, grand flowing 
garments, and uplifted wide-open eyes, is the most beautiful and lovely of these 
figures. She gazes into the future, as in a trance or mystic dream, and sees the 
great redeeming of the world that was to come. 



ANDREA DEL SARTO. 

« 

Andrea d' Agnolo, called Del Sarto, from his father being a tailor, was born 
in 1486 and died in 1531. He studied in the school of Piero di Cosimo ; but 
soon advanced beyond his master, under the influence of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo. 

It is not easy to justly estimate his achievements ; and latterly, in the hands 
of some, he has suffered an eclipse. His contemporaries spoke of him as 
**the faultless painter," probably meaning thereby that technically — in drawing, 
composition, light and shadow — he was above criticism. But perfection of skill 
and faultless execution do not of themselves alone make a work of art great. 
Del Sarto lacked what nature had denied him, namely, the soul of the poet, and 
the strength of will to rise above worldly stress and circumstance. 

Nevertheless he holds a high position ; his works are remarkable for their 
splendid execution, graceful lines and composition, and also for their power and 
tranquillity. His colour is fine, and, though subdued and silvery, it is limpid 
and rich. 

Del Sarto s precocity was also remarkable ; the beautiful frescoes in the 
Entrance Court of SS. Annunziata, at Florence {see below^ Nos. 67, 68, and 69), 
which are among his finest works, were commenced when he was only about 20. 

His character, the pathos of his life, and the influence of his beautiful wife, 
Lucrezia, whose face is constantly seen in his Madonna pictures, are delineated 
in Browning's poem of " Andrea del Sarto." 

67.— **St. Filippo Benizzi Healing Children." 

(From a Fresco in the Entrance Court of the Church of the SS. Annunziata, at Florence). 

This is the last of five frescoes painted in 1509 — 1510, by Del Sarto, 
illustrating the history of St. Benizzi. 
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Andrea del Sarto. 

It is a work of great beauty and variety. The Saint is seen in the centre ; 
three women on his right, and one, kneeling, on his left, have brought their 
children to be healed. There is a fine and dignified expression of wonder, 
surprise, and movement in the figures. Note especially the man on the left, with 
one foot on the step ; and on the extreme right the old man bent with age, leaning 
on his staff, who has evidently come with difficulty to see for himself the Saint's 
miraculous power. 

St. Benizzi is the principal Saint of the Order of the Servi. He was born 
in Florence, and studied medicine, intending to be a physician ; but tradition tells 
us that a vision of the Virgin led him to join the Order, and that he became a 
great preacher and possessed of miraculous powers of healing. 

68.— *• Nativity of the Virgin/' 
69. — ** Procession of tlie Magi." 

(From Frescoes in the Entrance Court of the Church of SS. Annunziata, at Florence). 

In 1514 Andrea del Sarto finished a series of frescoes in the above church, 
illustrating the life of the Virgin, from which these two are taken. They are 
among his finest works, beautiful in colour, and show his skill in drawing and 
composition. 

The figures in the ** Nativity of the Virgin'' (No. 68) are very graceful and 
sweet in expression. But the scene represents a birth in a rich Florentine 
family, and is not such as we must imagine the Virgin's to have been.^^ 

In the " Procession of the Magi " (No. 69), the story of the three Kings is 
the one illustrated. In the foreground, the nearest King is the European, the 
next the Asiatic, and the farthest the dark African. The two former are 
crowned, while the latter is wearing a turban. 

The background is interesting as being a feature derived from Del Sarto s 
master, Cosimo, who is famous for the truth and beauty of the landscapes 
introduced into his pictures. 

In these works Del Sarto has introduced a portrait of his wife in the central 
figure of No. 68 ; and himself and Sansovino the sculptor, on the extreme right 
of No. 69. 

Cl) Compare Ghirlandaio's work on the same subject, No. 56. 
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70.— "THE MADONNA DEL SACCO." 
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70.— "THE MADONNA DEL SACCO." 
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THE SIENESE SCHOOL 



Painters represented: 

SIMONE MEMMI 
PIETRO LORENZETTI 
GIROLAMO DEL PACCHIA. 



Claims have recently been made for this school which hitherto have belonged 
to the Florentine. Duccio (known to have been living from 1260 — 1839) is not 
only said to have been in advance of and greater than Cimabue (1240 — 1300) the 
Florentine, but also that much of the fame of the latter really belongs to the 
former. 

It does appear that Duccio introduced an individuality of character in his 
figures, a grace of form and beauty of colour, while still retaining certain Byzantine 
features, ^^ which we do not find so fully expressed in Cimabue. 

So far Siena seems to have been in advance of Florence. 

But the Sienese School was short lived. Its growth and splendid promise 
were checked by the plague of" 1348, which is said to have destroyed three-fourths 
of the population and reduced the State to poverty ; and by the Statutes 
established by the Guild of Painters, which caused a decline in originality of 
thought and study, and produced conservative methods and mechanical imitation. 
During the 1 5th century, a time of great development and remarkable achieve- 
ment in Florence, Siena gave birth to few painters of note. 

The paintings of the Sienese are chiefly characteristic for the expression of 
deep religious feeling, solemn and dignified, which, like that of their Saint, 
Catharine, is often ecstatic. This feature, at times, led to affectation and to 
exaggeration in the expression of sentiment. 

0) Vide Introduction. 
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SiMONE Martini. 

They are bright and glowing, even gay in colour ; but generally light in 
tone, and without much relief. They possess a certain sweetness and grace, 
much elaborate ornament of gems and embroidery (which became merely 
mechanical), and a frequent use of gold in the backgrounds, high lights, and on 
the garments of the figures. 

It was not until 1501 when Sodoma {see Nos. 119 — 124) was induced to 
settle in Siena, that Art revived and again attained a high position in that city. 



SIMONE MARTINI. 



Simone, often called Simone Memmi, was born at Siena about 1283, and 
died in 1344, at Avignon. 

He holds the same place in the school of Siena that Giotto does in the 
school of Florence. 

There is great sweetness and dignity, calmness and grace, in Simone*s 
figures. He painted in clear and distinct tones, and the expression and incidents 
introduced possess the charm of natural truth. 

After Siena it is in the Church of St. Francis at Assisi that he can best 
be studied. 

71.— **The Annunciation/' 

(From the Picture in the Louvre). 

The Virgin, robed in black, her hands crossed on her breast, sits under a 
canopy, on the right, which is supported on slender pillars. Behind her hangs 
a curtain of an elaborate diaper pattern, in red, yellow, and gold. 

On the left the Annunciating Angel and Attendant are kneeling, the former 
holding the lily. In the left upper corner, the Almighty appears, accompanied by 
Cherubs ; His right hand points to the Virgin, towards whom the dove is 
descending. 

The background is gold ; the colour is fresh and rich ; but the expression of 
the faces is rather affected, and the pose of the Virgin constrained. 

This work was attributed to Simohe Memmi at the time of publication by the 
Arundel Society. In the Louvre Official Catalogue, 1903, it is now assigned to 
Agnolo Gaddi (1343 — 1396) a Florentine, and a follower of Giotto. 
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LoliENZETTI. 

LORENZETTI. 

Pietro Lorenzetti was probably born about the end of the 13th century, and 
is believed to have died of the plague in 1348. 

His works possess strong individuality, energy of line, and dramatic power ; 
and at times realistic incidents are introduced which are not always necessary or 
pleasing. In these features Pietro's work offers a strong contrast to that of 
Simone Memmi and the Sienese School generally. 



72.— **The Deposition from the Cross/' 

(From a Fresco in the Lower Church of St. Francis, at Assisi). 

A picture of intense grief, but rather strained and exaggerated. The 
drawing of the nail from the foot of Christ is too painful an incident. Although 
a realistic truth, it is one which need not have been told. 



73.— ''Madonna and Child, with St« John the Evangelist 

and St. Francis/' 

(From a Fresco in the Lx)wer Church of St. Francis, at Assisi). 

This is a far different work from the preceding, both in feeling and 
expression, as well as in beauty. But no reproduction can give any idea of the 
remarkable quality of the original, which possesses an enamel-like appearance, 
and looks as though it might be composed of ivory and gold. It stands quite 
apart from ordinary fresco painting. 

The Madonna is looking fixedly, with tearful eyes, at the child, who seems 
to be answering her, while with the thumb of her right hand she points towards 
St. Francis. The probable meaning is that she has been interceding, asking the 
Christ " to do something for her little St. Francis." 

Vasari attributed this work to Pietro Cavallini.^^^ It has also been given to 
Giotto ; but it seems certain that it is really the work of Pietro Lorenzetti, the 
Sienese. 

0) A Roman, working early in the 14th century. 
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67.— "St. FILIPPO BENIZZI HEALING CHILDREN." 
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Ottaviano Nelli. 

OTTAVIANO NELLI. 

Very little is known of the life of this artist. He was the son of Martino 
Nelli, of Gubbio, also a painter. Ottaviano is known to have executed a series 
of frescoes, representing the life of the Virgin, in the Trinci Palace at Foligno, 
in 1424, and with him real Umbrian painting begins. He probably died shortly 
after 1444. 

78.— ''Madonna and Saints." 

(From a Wall Painting in S. Maria Nuova, at Gubbio). 

In this picture the Madonna and child are shown surrounded with angels, 
playing on musical instruments. The Virgin is seated in front of a curtain held 
by angels, her robes richly embroidered with gold. The child stands on her 
knee, in the act of blessing the younger of two worshippers. Above is seen the 
Almighty, attended by angels and cherubim, holding a crown over the Virgin's 
head. On the right stands St. Anthony, presenting the Donor, who is kneeling 
in adoration ; and on the left a youth — probably the Donor's son — is presented 
by a guardian angel, both of them kneeling. Behind the latter stands a figure 
with a book and palm branch, which is probably meant for St. Paul. 

The figures are tender and graceful in form, the colouring is bright and 
glowing, but without shadow relief, and the background is blue, covered with a 
diapered design of birds. 

Speaking of this work, the late Sir A. H. Layard said : — ** It is probably 
" the first to unite in an eminent degree the principal characteristics of the school 
"to which it belongs" . . . that in it we find '*the germs of nearly all those 
** beauties which subsequently distinguished the masterpieces of Perugino and 
" Raphael. There is the same feeling for colour, the same devotional sentiment, 
" the same grace in the attitudes and forms of the human figures, the same tender 
"and melancholy expression in the heads ... In the head of the Virgin, 
" singularly beautiful and pathetic in its extreme simplicity, we trace the type of 
" the Madonnas of Perugino and Raphael." 



PIETRO DELLA FRANCESCA. 

This artist, sometimes called Pieto della Francesca, was born at Borgo San 
Sepolcro between 1415 and 1420, where also he died in 1492. He studied with 
Paolo Uccello, the Florentine. 
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PlETRO DELLA FrANCESCA. 



79.— "THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST." 



Umbrian School. Pietro della Francesca. 



79.— "THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST." 
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PlETRO DELLA FrANCESCA. 

He was one of the great Umbrian masters who advanced the art of painting 
by scientific study, and in this combination of science and art he was the 
forerunner of Leonardo da Vinci. 

He reduced perspective to such perfect rules that they admitted of but little 
later improvement ; to the value and arrangement of the light and shade in 
pictures he gave new and original study ; and did much to improve the methods 
of oil painting. 

The dignity and imaginative solemnity and fine conception of his works, 
raise him above most of his contemporaries. In his old age ** blindness struck 
both palette from his thumb and pencil from his finger." 



79._**The Resurrection of Christ/' 

(From a Fresco at Borgo San Sepolcro). 

Gazing into this work, we feel its poetic beauty and significance, and "enter 
the inner shrine of deep religious revelation. "^^^ 

This is by many considered Francesca's finest work. The impression it 
gives of solitude and majesty certainly shows its power. The emergent figure of 
Christ, whose eyes seem gazing into eternity, offers a remarkable contrast to the 
sleeping soldiers. The cold light of dawn, spread over the simple landscape,^^^ is 
finely rendered ; and in contrast therewith the drapery of Christ is tinged with 
the colours of the clouds when the sun is rising. 



MELOZZO DA FORLI. 

Melozzo was born at Forli, near Ravenna, in Romagna, in 1438, and died 
in 1494. It is considered probable that he was a pupil of Pietro della Francesca. 
Little is known of his life ; but he was an architect as well as a painter, and 
attained great skill in perspective and foreshortening. 

0) J. A. Symonds, " Renaissance in Italy." (2) yi(/e Note i. 
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Melozzo da Forli. 

80. — "Sixtus IV. Qiving Audience/' with the following Portraits :— 

1. The Pope (Francesco della Rovere). 

2. Cardinal Pietro Riario (Nephew of the Pope). 

3. Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere (afterwards Pope Julius II.). 

4. Platina (Librarian of the Vatican and Historian of the Popes). 

5. Girolamo Riario (Brother of Cardinal Pietro). 

6. Giovanni della Rovere (Brother of Cardinal Giuliano). 

(From a Fresco painted c, A.D., 1476, now in the Library of the Vatican). 

Sixtus IV. was the Pope 'who built the Sistine Chapel. Platina, the 
humanist, kneels before him. It is of interest to note that the third figure 
from the right is Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, who, when he became Pope 
(Julius II.), engaged Michael Angelo to paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

The drawing and painting of the architectural details in this work are very 
fine, especially the ornament of oak leaves on a blue ground, on each of the 
outer pillars. 

81.— "An Angel." 
82.— "An Angel." 

(From a Fresco of " The Ascension," in the Tribune of the Church of SS. Apostoli, 

at Rome, now in the Sacristy of St. Peter's). 

The part of the Church which contained this fresco was destroyed in 1711. 
The central figure and four lovely figures of angels — of which the above are 
two — were sawn from the wall and preserved. 

These two angels are beautiful youthful figures, with abundant flowing hair. 
Both of them, of which only the half-length is shown, are playing on musical 
instruments. From the naive grace and charm of these figures, we may form 
some conception of the character and beauty of the original fresco. 



GIOVANNI SANTI. 

It is not known when Giovanni Santi was born ; he died in 1494. 

Apart from his own works, he is an interesting personality as being the 
father of Raphael. His style is truly Umbrian, simple and serious, and very 
carefully finished, but does not display very great power. 
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Giovanni Santi. 

He devoted himself to letters as well as art, and composed a rhymed 
chronicle in terza rima^ giving his opinions on art and artists. 

83.— ''Madonna and Child and the Resurrection/' 

(From a Fresco in the Church of St. Domenico, at Cagli). 

By many this is considered Santi's finest work. It is in two parts. In the 
lower, which is the principal, the Virgin is seated on a richly-decorated throne, 
supporting the infant Christ. A boy angel stands on each side of her ; the one on 
her right, with his arms crossed, is said to be a portrait of the young Raphael, then 
about seven years old. On the left stands St. Peter holding the keys, and 
St. Francis, who is here shown without the beard and emaciated look, which 
were generally given him ; and on the right, St. John the Baptist, pointing to 
Christ, and St. Dominic reading from a book. 

The upper part contains a vision of the Resurrection of Christ, who carries 
the red cross banner, the symbol of salvation. 

The devotional spirit of the Umbrian School is seen in this work. The 
central group is very tender and graceful, the figures of the four saints are of great 
dignity, and the foreshortening of the figures of the sleeping soldiers is skilful. 
The whole work is worthy of careful study. 



NICCOLO DA FOLIGNO. 

This painter was born at Foligno about 1430, and probably died about 1499. 
He united some of the feeling of Fra Angelico and the style of Benozzo Gozzoli 
with the native spirit of Umbria. He gave more expression and a tenderer 
beauty to his female figures and angels than had hitherto been done, and to his 
male figures a greater earnestness and strength ; but his representations of 
suffering are often exaggerated. 

His drawing is crisp, clear in definition, and full of character. Recently his 
merits and influence have been more appreciated and have given him a more 
prominent place in the development of Umbrian art. 
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NiCCOLO DA FOLIGNO. 

84. -'' Madonna and Child/' 

(From an Altar-piece in the Church of St. Francis, at Gualdo Tadino). 

In the centre is shown the Madonna with the child standing on her knee, 
to whom a maiden is offering a dish of cherries — a simple motive, expressed 
with much beauty and tenderness. Behind them is a choir of angels. 

In the surrounding panels are figures of Saints — St. Peter and St. Francis 
being next to the centre. 

Note the various figures below, among whom St. Peter appears as Pope ; in 
the centre the mystery of the Eucharist, with angels adoring ; and above the 
crucifixion. 



FIORENZO DI LORENZO. 

Fiorenzo was born about 1442, and died in 1522. There are strong 
resemblances between his style and that of Benozzo Gozzoli, who may have been 
his master. His works are often very beautiful, refined in conception and form, 
and exquisite in feeling — qualities which give him high rank in the Umbrian 
school. His finest works are the series representing events in the life of St. 
Bernardino of Siena, in Perugia ; of which the following is one. They are 
painted in tempera on panels, and are in an excellent state of preservation.^^ 

85.— ''St. Bernardino of Siena Healing a Wounded Man/' 

(From the Picture in the Public Gallery, at Perugia). 

This painting, with the rest of the series, gives us a wonderful vision of the 
past — a record of men's manners, their costumes, and architecture. The youths 
with their long legs, rich costumes, caps, and golden curls, seem scarcely those to 
whom we should expect to find Bernardino attractive. It has been suggested that 
Fiorenzo simply copied the costumes of the period, and used as models ** the 
most magnificent gentlemen." 

Note the landscape background, the perspective of the building, and the 
quaint pyramid of rocks and trees on the right. 

(1) They are comparatively small works, measuring only about S feet by 2 feet. 
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Perugino. 

PERUGINO. 

Pietro Vanucci, the greatest name associated with Perugia, was born at 
Castello della Pieve in 1446 or 1447, and died in 1523. He became a citizen 
of Perugia, from which he received the name of Perugino. He studied art in his 
adopted City, and afterwards in Florence, where he is said to have had Andrea 
Verrocchio for a master. Through his bravery, industry, and skill, he raised 
himself from a state of poverty to that of a great and successful artist. He had 
many pupils, the greatest being the '* divine " Raphael. 

Until 1493 Perugino's easel pictures were executed in tempera — after that 
date he introduced an admixture of oil, and gradually mastered with triumphant 
success the then new method. 

His finest works are of great beauty, especially in the faces and landscapes. ^^^ 
They possess a quiet charm and restfulness, a tenderness and reverence, and an 
exquisite sweetness of form and expression, which show the faith and sincerity of 
the man. He is never dramatic, and rarely expresses movement, force, or 
passion. His attitude is one of tender and devout contemplation. Mr. George 
C. Williamson says his works '* lift the soul from sordid thoughts, and raise it to 
heaven itself*' 

86.— ** Christ's Charge to St. Peter." 

(From a Fresco in the Sistine Chapel, at Rome). 

This beautiful and interesting picture is Perugino's first great work, and very 
characteristic of the Umbrian school in the idea it conveys of distance, and free, 
open space. 

The subject is represented in the foreground. A company of grand and 
majestic figures, restful and dignified, whose point of interest is clearly centred 
in the two chief actors, Christ and St. Peter. 

Behind stretches the great pavement, on which are two groups of figures, 
and others receding into the distance. Still further away, in the centre, rises a 
stately Bramantesque temple, and on each side a triumphal arch; all serving to 
express vastness and space. Behind these again appears an Umbrian landscape, 
of trees, and hills, which are lost in the blue sky overarching and enclosing all. 

0) Vide Note i. 
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Pekugino. 

87.— "Prophets and Sibyls." 

88. — "Adoration of the Infant Saviour." 

89.— "The Transfiguration." 

(From Frescoes in the Collegio del Cambio, at Perugia). 

The frescoes which Perugino painted in the Cambio, or Bourse, form a 
complete scheme of decoration ; and in them we see him "exercising all the 
fertility of his talent in design, and labouring with intense sympathy and 
determination for the honour of his adopted city." 

They show us the strange mingling of the sacred and profane, which the 
Renaissance produced ; but the Christian idea is most prominent. There are 
groups of Greek and Roman philosophers and warriors, Prophets and Sibyls, 
representatives of the virtues, and events in Christian history. 

In the first of the above (No. 87), the Almighty, holding the globe, is seen 
beyond the clouds, surrounded by cherubs and adoring angels ; while below are 
His servants, the Prophets and Sibyls who foretold the salvation of mankind. 

The "Adoration" (No. 88) shows the Child lying on the ground, the 
Virgin kneeling on the right, Joseph on the left, and three shepherds beyond 
them. A canopy is over them, supported on pillars, and in the distance a blue 
landscape of lake and hills. 

In the "Transfiguration" (No. 89) the Christ is very imposing, full of 
dignity and peace, and commanding reverence from those around, " There is a 
sense of space, of distance, and of mystery in this fine fresco, which Perugino 
seldom, if ever, exceeded.""* 

No angels appear in this work. It-is unusual for them not to be there, but 
their place is taken by powerful figures of Moses and Elias. 

90.— "The Crucifixion.""' 

(From a Fresco in the Convent of Santa Maria Maddakna dei Pazzi, at Florence). 

This is one of Perugino's grandest and most impressive pictures. 

The event is represented as seen through three arcades ; and only six 
figures appear in the entire work. This three-fold character adds in a very 

(1> Mr. Geo^e C. Williamson. 

(*) This work was issued in three pnrls by the Arundel Society. The speclalor should imagine them joined, forming 
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91.— "THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS." 
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Perugino. 

peculiar manner to the grandeur and dignity of the picture. In the centre we 
see the Great Sacrifice, with the Magdalen, so tenderly connected with the life of 
the Master, kneeling at the foot of the cross. The suggestion here is most 
significant ; absolutely pure and perfect. It awakes the two most characteristic 
notes, forgiveness in the one, devotion in the other. The longer we look, the 
more we feel its power ; the more we become affected by the simplicity and 
solemn grandeur of the scene ; the more deeply we sympathise with the depth of 
sadness, the perfect beauty, of the history unfolded before us. 

There are also two figures in each of the side arcades. On the left, the 
Virgin is standing, with St. Bernard kneeling in adoration. Here again we feel 
the same simplicity and solemnity. The beautiful story of St. Bernard and the 
Virgin has been referred to under Filippino Lippi's work. No. 35. They are 
here most fittingly shown together, and their union tenderly harmonises with the 
great central scene. On the right we have St. John the Divine and St. Benedict. 
In them there is a stronger note of appeal ; but it harmonises in the same 
significant and solemn manner. 

In the background we look across a lovely Umbrian landscape of olive trees, 
winding river, distant towns, and long sweeping hills ; and from these into the 
limitless vault of a tender evening sky. 

Above the cross there is a suggestion of the sun and moon being darkened. 
This is the only feature which does not accord with the natural beauty and 
simplicity of the whole picture. 

91.— **The Adoration of the Kings." 

(From a Fresco in Santa Maria de Bianca, at Cittkxiella Pieve). 

Nothing in Italian travel is more restful and more delightful, and nothing so 
well helps us to realise the conditions and surroundings amid which Perugino 
and other artists worked, than a visit to the old mediaeval hill towns, especially 
those of Umbria.^^ Far from the " madding crowd," perched above the seething 
currents of to-day, civilisation has left them almost unchanged ; and the courteous, 
devout simplicity of the people untainted. 

0) I'his is said not forgetting the terrible feuds and awful shedding of blood, which so frequently took place between 
rival families and towns. But Art seems to have pursued its course within a charmed and peaceful circle of its own. It is 
even possible that the strife of war caused it to assume a more serious expression, and added a deeper note of religious 
devotion. 
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Perugino. 

One of these towns is Cittk della Pieve, the birthplace of Perugino. It is a 
city of repose. The faces of its denizens express the peacefulness of pastoral 
life and Christian devotion. The people we meet are so like those we see in the 
master's pictures, that some mysterious power might have endowed with life 
to-day the painted forms of centuries past. 

This work of **The Adoration," No. 91, was executed by Perugino in 
response to an invitation to paint a fresco for his native city. It is a cherished 
possession of the people, and doubtless, when they gaze upon it, their hearts 
respond to both the beauty of the story and the picture. 

There are two features in this work which frequently appear in Perugino's 
compositions, namely, the canopy (here representing the stable) beneath which the 
principal persons are shown ; and the Umbrian landscape in the background. 

92.—** The Martyrdom of St- Sebastian." 

(From a Fresco in the Church of St. Sebastian, at Panicale). 

The Saint is bound to a column, which stands on a marble throne within an 
arched temple. The Heavenly Father, holding the orb in His left hand, is seen 
above within a circle of cherubs, with an attendant angel on each side. 

This is a work of delicate tone and symmetrical in composition. 

93.— **The Marriage of tlie Virgin/' 

(From a Fresco in San Gerolamo, at Spello). 

This is an interesting work and rich in colour, in which the usual composition 
of the subject is followed. The Virgin and her attendants are seen on the right, 
Joseph and the rejected suitors on the left. Compare Nos. 48 and 113. 

This work has been attributed to Perugino, and it possesses some of his 
characteristics, but the painter is unknown. 



PINTURRlCHIO. 



Bernardino di Betto, called II Pinturrichio, ''the little painter," was born at 
Perugia about 1454, and died at Siena in 1513. His first master was probably 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. 
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96.— "THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD." 
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PiNTURRICHIO. 

He did not attain the same depth of religious feeling as some of his 
contemporaries, but his figures are varied and often very beautiful, and display 
great dramatic power and characterisation. The landscape backgrounds to his 
pictures show true feeling for the beauty and variety of nature. 

His chief works are in the Piccolomini Library, at Siena ; and are said 
to be among the best preserved works of the kind in the world. Two of them 
appear in this Collection. 

Pinturrichio, who may be called the historical painter of Umbria, left a vast 
amount of interesting and delightful ornamental work ; but in feeling and 
character it belongs far more to ihe Florentine school than the Umbrian. 

94. — '' St. Catharine of Alexandria Pleading before lier Judges/' 

(From a Fresco in the Appartamenti Borgia, in the Vatican). 

In this very interesting picture we have an instance of what is stated above 
regarding this artist's work. We are shown a representation of the gorgeous 
Papal Court at the end of the 15th century ; and, if tradition is true, a portrait 
of the charming and witty Lucrezia, daughter of the Pope, in the figure of St. 
Catharine. These are doing duty in illustrating an event which happened twelve 
centuries earlier under the Emperor Maximin. ^^' 

St. Catharine, with long flaxen hair, stands in the centre, the only woman in 
the scene, illustrating the points of her arguments on her fingers. Behind her the 
Arch of Constantine is introduced, crowned with a golden bull. 

Quite apart from its subject, this picture is of great historical import. 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks in 1453 ; many of whom afterwards found 
their way to Rome, where they produced a great impression. Pinturrichio often 
introduces them, and notably in this work. 

On the left, is seen the painter himself, with thin dark face, and sensitive, 
observant expression. 

95._**The Annunciation." 

96.—** Nativity of our Lord." 

97. — ** Christ among the Doctors." 

(From Frescoes in the Baglioni Chapel of the Collegiate Church, at Spello). 

(1) See Note on p. 62. 
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In the " Annunciation*' (No. 95) the Virgin is shown standing at a reading 
desk, on the right, while the angel kneels on the left ; above the latter appears a 
vision of the Almighty, surrounded by cherubim, from whom the dove is 
descending. Behind stands a Renaissance hall, through an archway of which 
Pinturrichio has introduced a scene full of lively incidents. 

Note also the grotesque designs on the pilasters ; and on the right of the 
Virgin the prie-Dieu, with the very interesting portrait of the painter himself, a 
rosary and his brushes, beneath it. 

The ** Nativity" (No. 96). In this work we have more of the Umbrian spirit 
The delicate, distant landscape, the choir of angels above, singing from a scroll, 
and those in adoration in the foreground, show a return to the feeling and 
sentiment of the Umbrian school. The Virgin s face is one of the most lovely 
and tender Pinturrichio has given us. 

Many events are presented in this picture, and it is fuller of symbolism than 
his other works. In the distance, on a rocky ledge, are the Shepherds watching 
their sheep, to whom an angel in the sky announces the birth of Christ. Nearer, 
we see a party of soldiers, Herod's messengers ; and nearer still, the Magi and 
their attendants. These incidents lead up to the subject of the picture in the 
foreground. 

A homely, but very suggestive, character is given by the introduction of the 
peasants on the left hand, one of them bringing a basket of eggs. 

It is usual in pictures of the Nativity to show the Magi offering their costly 
gifts ; but in this picture Pinturrichio shows a wider and a truer sympathy with 
the Bible story in giving the most prominent place to the Shepherds. 

** Christ among the Doctors" (No. 97). This work is strongly reminiscent 
of " St. Catharine before her Judges " (see No. 94), both in character and the 
incidents introduced. The child Christ and St. Catharine are both young and 
fragile, and thus strongly contrasted with the Doctors and Judges ; and both use 
their fingers in the same way. 

The groups of figures on each side are an interesting study in themselves. 
They wear curious hats and turbans, and some have thrown down their books, 
indicating that they have been defeated, or have given up attempting to dispute 
further. 
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On the right Joseph and Mary hurry forward, the mother checking her 
husband's impatience with her hand on his girdle. 

The colour of this fresco is rich and bright, and there is a greater sense of 
air and space than in Pinturrichio's earlier works. 

The temple in the background typifies the Temple of Jerusalem. The figure 
on the left, in a long black robe, attended by a Priest with a purse, is the Prior 
Trojolo Baglioni, who paid for the execution of the frescoes. 

98.— ** Interior of the Piccolomini Library, at Siena,'' 

The Sala Piccolomini, now the celebrated library of the Cathedral, was 
erected in 1495, by order of Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, afterwards Pope 
Pius III. 

This picture of the Interior is interesting as being the hall which Pinturrichio 
decorated with frescoes ; two of which (Nos. 99 and 100) are seen in this 
Collection /^^ 

99.— ••Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini receiving the Cardinal's Hat.'* 
100. —••The Betrothal of Frederick 111/' 

(From Frescoes in the Piccolomini Library, at Siena). 

These are from a series of ten frescoes, painted by Pinturrichio, in the great 
Piccolomini Librarj^ at Siena ; illustrating the life of Aeneas Silvius, Pope Pius II. 
In the first scene of the series a joyous youth sets out on a stormy journey ;^^^ in 
the last, an old man, pale and careworn, is carried by his loving friends, while 
behind them gleams an untroubled sea and the calm of sunset. 

They are chiefly interesting as historical pictures ; and for the true impression 
they give of the costumes of the time. 

There is great variety, character and expression, in the figures ; and they are 
wearing remarkable hats and turbans, such as we have seen in some of the 
preceding works. 

** Aeneas receiving the Cardinal's Hat " (No. 99) shows a lively and animated 
scene, and displays fine colour, grace and beauty. 

(1) These works show scarcely any signs of decay, ahhough four centuries old ; and the colours are so fresh and bright^ 
that they might have been recently laid on the walls. 

(2) See the nearest picture on the left, in No. 93. 
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The details of the apartment should not be overlooked : the picture of the 
Virgin and Child, with St. John the Baptist and St. Anthony, seen above the 
altar ; and the various decorative and architectural designs. 

In **The Betrothal" (No. 100) we also have great variety, and all present 
seem impressed with the solemnity of the ceremony. 

The two Greek patriarchs, who are seen in the foreground, were probably 
intended to suggest the promise of a union of Christendom, the east and the west 
joining for mutual help against the terrible Mahomet II. 

In the background is the city of Siena, near which the event took place. 

101.—** The Nativity." 

(From a Fresco in the Church of St. Maria del Popolo, at Rome). 

The features and incidents of this work are very similar to those of the 
earlier one of the same subject at Spello. (See No. 96.) 

In the centre stands the Tree of Knowledge, above which is an Angel ; and 
on the left are shown St. Anthony and the lion. In the background there is a 
soft and deep-toned landscape. 

102. — ** Madonna in Glory witli two Saints/' 

(From the Picture in the Municipio, at San Gemignano). 

This beautiful picture was painted for the monks of Monte Oliveto. The 
Madonna is shown on high, sitting within a mandorla, surrounded by cherubs ; 
her expression is sweet and tender. Behind is a lovely landscape of soft and 
delicate colour/^^ Below kneels a Pope, with his tiara on the ground, and a Bishop, 
in white, clasping his pastoral staff. 



RAPHAEL. 

Raffaello Sanzio, commonly called Raphael, was born at Urbino on April 
6th, 1483, and died in Rome on April 6th, 1520. He first studied under 
Timoteo Viti in his native town ; and on his removal to Perugia entered the 
bottega of Perugino. 

(1) See Note i. 
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Raphael. 

His work shows three distinct styles : the purity and tender devotional feeling 
of the Umbrian school ; the grace and freedom of the Florentine school ; and that 
power of analysis, depth of characterisation, variety and beauty which are 
characteristic of classic art. He is the greatest painter of the highest intellectual 
beauty and loveliness. 

His short life was one of marvellous industry and vast production. His 
principal works were painted in Florence and Rome ; the most famous and the 
largest are in the Vatican. 

Raphael said he worked from an idea present in his mind, which he did his 
best to attain in his art. What he meant by this, and what a vast amount of 
study and labour, combined with the marvellous assimilative and inventive power 
of his genius, made the attainment of that idea possible, only a knowledge of his 
works can show. 

He appears to have been constantly fascinated with the joy and beauty of the 
world ; a fascination which restrained him from representing things which were 
painful, stern or horrible, excepting in a few instances during his earlier years. 

In him the youthful spirit of Greek art was re-born ; but with new feelings, 
new desires, and under new conditions. His works form one continuous song of 
praise for all that is highest and holiest, most noble and most beautiful, in the 
events of religious history and the life of humanity. 



103.— ** Theology." 
104.— ** Poetry." 
105.— "Philosophy." 
106. — ''Jurisprudence." , 



From the Circular Frescoes on the 
Ceiling of the Stanza della 
Segnatura. 



On the walls of the Stanza della Segnatura, in the Vatican, Raphael painted 
his four great frescoes representing Theology, Poetry {see below. No. 107, **The 
Poets of Mount Parnassus "), Philosophy, and Jurisprudence. 

Above each of these, on the ceiling, he painted a circular picture, containing 
an allegorical female figure personifying each subject ; and, between the latter, 
an oblong picture representing a mythical or historical incident, affording an 
illustration or instance of each. 

The above are the four circular pictures. 
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Each great figure is accompanied on each side by a winged boy-genius, 
holding a tablet bearing an inscription, excepting Philosophy, in which they are not 
winged, and Justice, in which there are four boys, but only two of them winged. 

All the figures are supported on clouds, raising them above the earth ; 
suggesting that their high and pure office stands apart from worldly things. 

The figure of ''Theology" (No. 103) holds a closed book in her left hand, 
while with the other she points downwards, as if she were saying that the 
knowledge of divine things is a mystery those on earth are unable to penetrate. 

" Poetry " (No. 104) is winged, and crowned with laurel, with a book (possibly 
intended for the works of Homer) in her right hand and Apollo's lyre in her left. 
The fine expression in her eyes fully conveys the meaning of the motto on the 
tablets — Numine afflatur. 

In " Philosophy " (No. 105) we have a noble, rather muscular figure, but 
serene and grand, seated on a throne, wearing a diadem. On her knee are two 
books, representing Moral and Natural Science, and her robe is decorated with 
stars, fishes and plants, emblematic of Heaven, the sea and the earth ; her vast 
and varied realms of study.^^^ 

" Justice " (No. 106), with a calm Madonna-like face, is shown wearing a 
crown, the emblem of sovereignty. Her right hand holds an uplifted sword, and 
her left the balance, symbols of the power, integrity, and rectitude of her decrees. 

These fine allegories are all similar in design, and painted on a gold ground 
in imitation of mosaic ; but they vary greatly in colour and in emblematic details. 

107— ** The Poets of Mount Parnassus." 

(From the Fresco in the Stanza della Segnatura, in the Vatican). 

This is one of the four works painted by Raphael on the walls of the Stanza 
della Segnatura, mentioned above. They show his full development, and the 
marvellous and varied range of his powers. 

The work before us, said Sir Joseph A. Crowe, ** is striking alike for the 
** simplicity of its parts, the wonderful serenity of most of the actors, and the 
** depth of feeling concentrated in Apollo and Homer." 

0) It should be remembered in connection with this work, that the robes of the colossal statue of the Olympian Zeus, 
executed by Pheidias, were inlaid with figures of animals and flowers, chiefly the lily ; the underlying thought being, that 
these were the vestments of creation, in which the beauty and power of the Supreme God were disclosed to the' eyes 
of men. 
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Raphael. 

In the centre of the picture, in front of a grove of laurels, and beside a rivulet, 
sits Apollo, playing on a viol.^^^ He is crowned with a laurel wreath, looking to 
heaven, from whence all inspiration comes. On his left, Erato/^^ seated with the 
seven-stringed lyre, is looking at him with passionate intensity. On his right, 
Calliope ^'^^ reclines, looking into space, holding a horn. Behind her, Melpomene ^*^ 
is seen with the tragic mask, and Terpsichore ^*^ and Polyhymnia, ^^Mn graceful 
embrace. The companions of Erato are Clio,^^who turns her face towards Apollo, 
and Thalia,^®^who holds the comic mask in her hand. 

The fine full-draped figure, with her back to the scene on Parnassus, but 
looking down on the group of laurel-crowned poets on the right, is Urania ;^^^ and 
speaking to her is Euterpe. ^^^^ 

In the group of crowned poets appear portraits of contemporaries ; among 
them Boccaccio and Ariosto. The latter, who is seen behind the poet with his 
finger to his mouth, is the only one which at present can be vouched for. 

In front of the grove, on the left, stands Homer, raising his sightless eyes to 
Heaven. Dante — who carries his ** Divina Commedia" — and Virgil, attentively 
listen to his song ; while a youth sits ready to write what he utters. Below the 
feet of Homer sits Sappho, looking at a group of bards and poetesses, among 
whom stands Petrarch. On the opposite side Pindar is seated in energetic 
discourse with a standing companion. 

Raphael's intention in this great work is not difficult to understand. It brings 
together the genius of ancient times and unites it with the modern. Upon the 
same hill, under the same laurel trees, and beside the same waters, are gathered 
the Muses, the ancient minstrels of Greece and Rome, and the Poets of Italy ; and 
all are under the same presiding spirit, that of Apollo ; showing that one and all 
derive their genius and inspiration from the same source. 

We may wonder why Apollo is shown with such a modern instrument as the 
viol, instead of the lyre : and some think it had a temporary allusion. But it may 
have been selected as giving further point to the main idea of the picture — the 
union of the old and the new — and that whatever the instrument may be, the 
inspiring spirit is the same. 

(V We have represented in this picture, Apollo, the Greek embodiment of great intelligence, of poetry, music, &c., 
and the nine Muses. (S) Muse of love ditties. <S) Muse of epic p)oetry ; (i) Muse of tragedy ; C^) Muse of choral song and 
dance ; (fi) Muse of sacred poetry ; (7) Muse of history ; (S) Muse of comedy and idyllic poetry ; W Muse of astronomy ; 
(10) Muse of lyric poetry. 
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108.— "St. Peter Delivered from Prison," 

(From the Fresco in the Stanza d' Eliodoro, in the Vatican, at Rome). 

This work is painted on each side and above the upper part of a window, 
and consists of three different incidents in the same event. 

In the centre, behind the prison bars, is seen the beautiful and very impressive 
figure of the angel, in the act of waking St. Peter and loosening his chains. On 
the right the angel is leading him from prison through the guards, who are asleep 
on the steps ; and on the left the guards are roused from their slumbers by one of 
them, who holds a torch, giving the alarm. 

We must note that in the two first of these scenes the figures are illumined 
by the strange light which proceeds from the angel ; and that in the third the light 
is received from the moon and the torch. 

Quite apart from the artistic value and skill displayed in this illumination, 
there is the deeper suggestion, that the supernatural light of the angel guided the 
imprisoned Peter into the free air of earth and heaven. 

Raphael has here given us those points of contrast, and that truthful 
delineation, which show how fully he grasped the inner meaning and impressive 
character of his subject. (Compare Filippino Lippi's work in the Brancacci 
Chapel, see No. 27). 

It is supposed that this work had some reference to the captivity of Leo X., 
who had been liberated the year preceding his election to the Papal See. 

109.— ** The Four Sibyls/' 

(From the Fresco in the Chigi Chapel in Santa Maria della Pace, at Rome). 

This very beautiful and graceful composition was painted during Raphael's 
best period, in which it is thought by some that he placed himself in competition 
with Michael Angelo's figures of the Sibyls in the Sistine Chapel. (See No. 66). 

The Sibyls and their attendants are here arranged in an arched form, around 
the entablature of a door. 

It was a grand idea to represent the Sibyls not only accompanied by boy 
angels or genii, as Michael Angelo had also done, but to make the subject fuller 
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Raphael. 

of meaning and purport by adding angels as the messengers of prophecy, as 
Raphael has done in this work. 

The Sibyls appear in the following order : — On the left are the Cumean and 
Persian ; the former, with a closed book, is seated, looking up, her right hand 
raised to the scroll containing her prophecy, which is held by a flying angel ; the 
latter is writing on a tablet. On the right the Phrygian and Tiburtine, the 
former looking at a tablet held by a figure above her ; and the latter, an 
exceedingly noble figure, seated, with an open book on her knee, her head seen 
in profile, above whom is another flying angel with a scroll. 

In the centre above the arch is the figure of a winged boy, with closed eyes, 
holding a torch ; emblematic of the darkness of the world, the secret knowledge 
here disclosed, and the light that was to come. 

In this subject Raphael not only appeals to the eye in rich varied colour, 
grandeur of form and composition, grace of line and movement, but even more 
powerfully to the inward conception of the peculiar character and vision, which the 
Sibyls were believed to possess. 
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THE LOMBARD OR MILANESE SCHOOL 



Painters represented: 

BOCCACCIO BOCCACCINO 
GIOVANNI ANTONIO BELTRAFFIO 
BERNARDINO LUINI 
SODOMA (BAZZI). 



The Lombard or Milanese School was so late in its growth, that art had 
already been reduced to a science by the time it was founded. It was established 
by Vincenzo Foppa, who died in 1492, an artist of great and original power, from 
whom it received its chief characteristics. He introduced classic architecture and 
ornament into his pictures, and is specially noted for his energetic expression, 
vigour of conception, and masterly drawing. 

In the works of his scholars and other masters, these features are more or 
less seen. But they vary much in their colouring : in some it is dark, in others 
pale, and in others grey ; but in those of a later date it partook of the richness and 
variety of nature. 

In religious expression and serenity of feeling they also present great 
contrasts ; but few attained a greater depth of fervour and nobility than Sodoma 
in his finest works. 



BOCCACCIO BOCCACCINO. 

Boccaccino, a native of Cremona, is believed to have been born about 1460, 
and to have died after 1524. He is a painter of distinct individuality, who united 
Lombard with Venetian influences. His pictures express much grace and beauty, 
especially in the female figures. They are usually gay in colour ; the draperies, 
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rich with elegant patterns and embroideries, fall in long though somewhat 
angular lines ; and the landscape backgrounds are well conceived and pleasing 
in motive. 

110.— ** Christ among the Doctors." 

(From the Fresco in the Cathedral, at Cremona). 

Boccaccino was engaged from 1506 to 1518 in decorating the walls of the 
Cathedral of his native city with frescoes. This work is considered the best of 
the series. 

The youthful Christ stands in the centre, his right arm raised ; around are 
gathered the disputants, with marked expressions, and dressed in rich costumes. 
The sign of the Pharisees' defeat, namely, their books thrown down on the ground, 
so frequently used, is not introduced here.^^^ 



GIOVANNI ANTONIO BELTRAFFIO. 

SCHOOL OF LEONARDO DA VINCL 

Beltraffio, or Boltrafifio, was born in 1467, and died in 1516. He was a 
direct pupil of the great Leonardo da Vinci, whose style he imitated as closely as 
possible. His works possess great charm and beauty of expression, colour and 
refinement, and are executed with the greatest care. 

111.— ** Madonna and Child." 

(From the Fresco in S. Onofrio, at Rome). 

This is a beautiful painting, rich in colour, graceful in line, and broad in 
treatment ; and the expression on the faces is peculiarly sweet and restful. 

The figure on our right is a portrait of the donor. 

Until recently this work was attributed to Leonardo da Vinci, but it is now 
unhesitatingly assigned to Beltraffio. 

0) There is more animation, more gesture of surprise and wonder, and more expression of natural details, in this work, 
than in Pinturrichio's of the same subject (No. 97), or in Luini's (No. 114), with which it should be compared. 
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LUINI. 

Bernardino Luini was bom, it is said, at Luino, on Lago Maggiore, 
probably about 1475, and is believed to have died after 1533. 

It is regrettable that so little is known of his life, especially as he holds a 
very high position in art. 

Luini caught many of the gentler characteristics of Leonardo da Vinci. His 
female figures are full of sweetness and gracious dignity, and he infused great 
pathos into the subjects requiring it. 

Mr. Ruskin said, **we have no anecdotes of him/* *'only hundreds of noble 
" works." He is a ** Child of the Alps, and of their divinest lake " — " a mighty 
**colourist" — "every touch he lays is eternal, every thought he conceives is 
'' beautiful and pure.'* 

It is only comparatively lately that his great merits have been acknowledged 
and appreciated. He was a most fertile painter, working in tempera, fresco, and 
oil ; and the transparency and refinement of colour, and free yet sure and accurate 
execution of his frescoes, place him among the greatest in that branch of art. 



112.— ** The Burial of St. Catharine." 

(From a Fresco painted at La Pelucca, near Monza, now in the Brera, at Milan). 

This work, and many other of Luini's frescoes, were removed from the walls 
on which they were originally painted, and then mounted and framed so as to 
protect them from injury and decay, and placed in the Brera, where they have 
found a safe and permanent home. 

The above picture is among the best known and most beautiful of Luini's 
works, and one of the most tender and graceful examples of Christian art. The 
composition, drawing of the figures, and tender colour, demand our admiration 
and study. 

The work illustrates one of the many beautiful legends of St. Catharine of 
Alexandria — who was the patron saint of philosophy, science, eloquence, education, 
and so forth — which tells us that after being put to death by the Emperor 
Maximin,^^^ angels carried her body to its grave on Mount Sinai. 

0) Caxton's *' Golden Legend," and other sources, give Maxentius as the Emperor. It is impossible to discover 

the actual facts underlying these hoary Christian stories. 
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VVe are here shown three angels with outspread wings, reverently and 
tenderly lowering the body into the tomb. The letters C. V. S. X. on the sepulchre 
stand for Catarina Virgo Sponsa Christu 

113.— ** The /Vlarriage of the Virgin." 

114. — ** Christ among the Doctors/' 

115.— ** Presentation in the Temple." 

116. — ** Head of Joseph," from the above, the size of the original. 

117._** Adoration of the Kings." 

(From Frescoes in the Santuario della Vergine, at Saronno). 

In the works painted by Luini at Saronno we see with what charm and 
idyllic beauty he could tell a story. The individual figures are lovely in all of them 
for their grace and beauty of expression. 

It is very rare indeed that we find evil or grossness depicted in any of Luini's 
faces, and it is said he never painted an ugly one. He must have loved beauty, 
not for its own sake merely, but as the visible expression of purity and goodness. 

The first two of the frescoes are oblong, the second two upright and enclosed 
by circular arches above. 

The '* Marriage of the Virgin " (No. 113) is shown in a room richly decorated 
with marble on the floor and walls. Every figure is worthy of study, and every 
face characteristic of human life and the feelings natural to the scene — the modesty 
and affection of the Virgin, the reverence of Joseph, the anxiety of Anna. 

On our left two of the rejected suitors are seen breaking their rods. 

In ** Christ among the Doctors" (No. 114) we have the same fullness and 
truth of expression. The Doctors gesticulating and arguing ; their chief, with the 
open scriptures on his knee, bewildered at the wisdom of Christ ; the mother 
about to appeal to her son ; and the interest and curiosity of the bystanders. 

Seated in the corner on our right, the white-bearded man, with serious kindly 
expression, is Luini's portrait of himself 

The *' Presentation in the Temple " (No. 115) is another very beautiful work, 
worthy of close study. The Madonna is in the centre of the picture, and the 
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Prophetess Anna between her and the High Priest, who bears the child in his 
arms. On the extreme right a boy holds the Priest's mitre. Behind the 
Madonna are other women and their children ; a boy carrying a Iamb, typical of 
the Good Shepherd ; and in the beautiful group on the left we see Joseph. 

The event takes place in a church with circular arches. In the distant 
landscape is shown a small representation of the *' Flight into Egypt," and 
the Santuario della Virgine, in which the frescoes were painted. High up on the 
right wall Moses is depicted looking down on the scene, signifying that now the 
law and the prophets are to be fulfilled. 

The '* Adoration of the Magi" (No. 117) is perhaps the most beautiful and 
interesting of the series. It is a remarkably fine work, particularly in the variety 
and character of the figures in the foreground, and the rich brightness of its 
colour. 

There is great beauty and charm in the mother and child, the latter so 
naturally reaching out its hand towards the kneeling Magi. The attitude of 
Joseph, who stands behind with one hand raised and the other holding his staff, 
and the wonder and reverence shown in his face, are very expressive. 

Two of the Magi are kneeling ; the elder has laid his gift at the feet of the 
Virgin, the younger presents his with one hand, holding his cap with the other. 
They are natural and very dignified conceptions. On our right stands the 
Ethiopian Sage, with his attendants, waiting to approach. 

Luini has here followed the legend of " The Three Kings,*' which certainly 
suggests more variety than the simple Bible story. The Three Kings were 
typical of Europe, Asia and Africa (all the then known world), and their adoration 
implied that all nations of the earth would come to acknowledge the Christ as 
their King and Saviour. 

In the background, descending a winding path, more travellers approach, 
with laden camels and a giraffe. Above, a group of lovely angels are singing 
from a scroll ; heaven uniting with earth in songs of adoration and praise.^ 

Some quaint features are introduced into this work, such as the monkey on 
the back of one of the beasts, and the star of the east shining in the shadow of 
the stable roof 
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117._«THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS." 
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LUINI. 

Luini several times painted this subject, but he never attained a greater 
variety, a more poetic naturalism, or a deeper spiritual expression than in this 
picture. 

It should be carefully studied, and compared with Pinturrichio's pictures of 
the same subject (Nos. 96 and 101). 



118.— ** The Donatrix and Patron Saints/' 

(From the Fresco in the Church of St. Maurizio, the Monastero 

Maggiore, at Milan). 

This is one of two companion pictures in a series painted for Bentivoglio 
and his wife, Ippolita Sforza. In the centre kneels Ippolita, with a book of 
Devotions ; around her are three Saints — St. Agnes with the lamb, St. Scholastica 
with the dove, and St. Catharine, with the wheel. This work is very beautiful, 
and the calm dignity of the Saints very impressive. 



SODOM A. 

Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (occasionally written Razzi) generally known as 
Sodoma, was born at Vercelli in Western Lombardy, about 1477, and died at 
Siena in 1549. 

He was apprenticed for seven years to Spanzotti, a painter of glass. He 
has been frequently classed under the later Sienese School, but Siena was only 
the city of his adoption, wherein he was painting in 1501, when about 26 years of 
age ; by birth and training he belongs to Lombardy. 

As he advanced in his art, he appears to have striven more and more to 
attain the refinement, depth of feeling and expression, of Leonardo da Vinci. 

He was one of those artists who helped to carry forward and make 
permanent the spirit and art ideals of the Renaissance. In his works we find 
grace, tenderness and sweetness, united with great fervour and sincerity. 
** Sodoma had a poetic soul, full of glowing and deep feeling, and a richly endowed 
creative mind." 
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SODOMA. 

ll9._**The Figure of the Saviour." 

(From a partially-destroyed Fresco in the Convent of S. Anna 

in Creta, near San Quirico). 

Sodoma's first important commission was for a series of frescoes for this 
convent. Among them is a representation of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, in three scenes, from the central one of which this Figure is taken.^^ 

The Saviour, clothed in a blue coat and brown mantle, is shown with the 
right hand raised in the act of blessing the bread. 



120.— **St. Benedict Preaching to Women/' 

(From a Fresco in the Convent of Monte Oliveto, near Siena). 

One of a series of frescoes illustrating the life of St. Benedict. The story 
is that an enemy introduced seven wicked dancing women into one of the 
monasteries, to tempt the monks. Benedict, from the top of a loggia, is 
exhorting them to repentance. 

Sodoma originally showed some of the women undraped ; but the monks, 
not understanding the painter s delight in the beauty of the human form, set him 
to clothe the figures. Their graceful forms, however, can still be seen beneath 
their garments, and very beautiful they are. 

121.— **Clirist Bound to the Column/' 

(From a Fresco now in the Istituto delle Belle Arti, at Siena). 

This shows only a portion of one of Sodoma s greatest and most ideal 
frescoes, representing the " Flagellation of Christ," painted in th^ cloister of San 
Francesco, at Siena. 

Under an open colonnade was shown the Hebrew judicial court, Pilate 
surrounded by a number of angry Jews, and, a little to the side, the figure of the 
bound and buffeted Christ. 

The fresco had suffered so much from damp and exposure that great portions 
had peeled off. In 1842, the figure of Christ was removed from the wall, enclosed 
in a frame, and placed in the above Picture Gallery. 

0) The scene on the right contains a group of disciples, that on the left a crowd of men and women with empty 
baskets. In the centre is shown the above Figure, to whom a smiling child is presenting the five little loaves ; behind is 
a group of disciples, and in the background a landscape with a Roman arch. 
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121.— *' CHRIST BOUND TO THE COLUMN." 
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122.— "THE VISION AND SWOON OF St. CATHARINE." 
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SODOMA. 

The head of Christ is a very noble and dignified conception. The face 
expresses neither a stoical indifference to pain, nor an agonising susceptibility. 
It has the God-like dignity of a Greek hero ; and its grandeur and restraint 
remind us of the Laocoon. Though the lips are parted, and blood flows from the 
brow, the voice is silent. The suffering is intellectual and not physical. It is 
pity for wrong-doing, a universal sorrow, which overpowers the personal insult, 
and spiritualises the temporary anguish. It typifies the highest triumph of will : 
the duty of self-surrender to suffering for the welfare of mankind : the nobility 
that makes beautiful the expression of grief 

Through the arch we see a delicate landscape, a lake, and an evening sky. 

122.— ** The Vision and Swoon of St. Catharine.'' 
123— "The Communion of St. Catharine.*' 

(From Frescoes in the Church of San Domenico, at Siena). 

In the Chapel of St. Catharine of Siena, in the above Church, Sodoma 
painted three frescoes, illustrating great and deeply-pathetic events in the life of 
the Saint. 

These are *' The Vision and Swoon," '* The Communion," and ** The Prayer 
and Ecstasy.*' 

The last was not published by the Arundel Society ; but it represents 
Catharine praying for the salvation of Niccol6 di Toldo before his execution, 
and the fulfilment of her prayer. 

Sodoma scarcely in any other works attained the same high inspiration and 
dignity of conception as in the two first of these frescoes — especially in that of 
** The Vision of St. Catharine." The third is not so excellent, nor so fine in 
conception ; excepting the beautiful figure of the kneeling Saint. 

The first picture (No. 122) portrays St. Catharine receiving the Stigmata, 
and fainting, with religious exaltation, as she sees the Vision of her Master and 
Heavenly Bridegroom,^^ accompanied by cherubs. 

She is supported by two nuns, who, like herself, wear the pure white habit 
and long black cloak of the Dominican Order, to which she belonged. 

0) It is St. Catharine of Alexandria who appears in pictures of .**The Marriage (or Betrothal) of St. CathariDe.'* 
But the above expression is surely in keeping also with the Ufe of St. Catharine of Siena, who steadily refused all earthly 
nuptials, and dedicated herself to the service of *' the sweet spouse Jesus." 
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SODOMA. 

The event is shown in an open colonnade, beyond which we see a landscape 
of buildings, a river and hills/^^ 

The simplicity of the group of three women is strongly contrasted with the 
deep tone and decoration of the building, and background/*^ 

Note the beautiful designs on the pillars, composed of figures, birds, and 
vases. 

This work is certainly most beautiful and impressive. Mrs. Jameson said : 
** The beauty of the faces, the expression of tender anxiety and reverence of the 
** nuns, the divine languor on the pallid features of St. Catharine, render this 
** fresco one of the marvels of art." 



In the '* Communion "^^^ (No. 123) we see St. Catharine, in white and black 
garments, kneeling between her two companions. An angel brings her the Host, 
with the form of Christ inscribed thereon, accompanied by the Almighty, the 
Madonna and Child, St. John the Baptist, and the Spirit in the form of the dove. 



124.— ** The Vision of St, 



>f 



This is an enlarged copy of a portion of No. 122, containing only the figure 
of Catharine and her two attendant nuns. 



(1) Probably intended for Pisa, where the incident is said to have occurred. 

2) Not so perceptible in the Arundel Print as in the original fresco as it exists to-day. 

(8) Sometimes called "The Ecstasy of St. Catharine," and so named by the Arundel Society. Much variation and 
some confusion has arisen regarding the titles of these frescoes, which have not infrequently been interchanged. Judging 
from the incidents which they portray, the titles herein adopted appear the most appropriate. 
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THE VENETIAN SCHOOLS 



Painters represented : 



Padua. 



JACOPO D'AVANZO 

VITTORE PISANO 
PAOLO MORANDO 



ANDREA MANTEGNA 



Verona. 



GIROLAMO DAI LIBRI 
PAOLO VERONESE 



Venice. 



GIOVANNI BELLINI 
GIORGIONE 



CARPACCIO 
TITIAN 



TINTORETTO 



Bologna. 

FRANCIA (RAIBOLINI). 

Vicenza, 

BARTOLOMMEO MONTAGNA 

Brescia. 

GIROLAMO ROMANINO 



The history and position of Venice are unique. Its people were bold, 
industrious, and ambitious ; defiant of Papal authority ; navigators and traders 
with the East, and remained Oriental in character and spirit long after the 
influence of the Renaissance had been felt in other parts of Italy. 

The development of art in Venice was more than a century later than in 
Florence ; and notwithstanding the nearness of Giotto's works in Padua, his 
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heroic style seems never to have reached her shores and influenced her artists. 
Byzantine features remained after they had long been outgrown in other Italian 
cities. 

The first new influence and lasting impulse were given to Venetian art by 
Gentile da Fabriano of Umbria, and Pisanello from Verona (see below ^ No. 128), 
who worked in Venice about 1421, at the invitation of the Republic. 

The Venetian school shows a distinct reflex of the habits, life, and thoughts 
of the people ; and of the natural features and surroundings of the city. With 
the Venetians religion was not something mystical or apart, as with the Umbrians, 
the Sienese, and some of the Florentines ; but a reality of the world, a thing of 
ordinary life ; and as such they expressed it in their art. Being vigorous and 
practical, they did not dream of what might be, but took things as they were, for 
what they were. Consequently her artists' ideas of beauty are robust, and above 
all things healthy — savouring of the salt of wind and wave — and their figures 
well formed in body and in limb. 

The magic of the wave-lapped city ; the wealth and magnificence of 
her people ; their many-coloured marble palaces ; the rift of sail and splash 
of prow ; the pageantry of colour — gold, russet, crimson, purple and blue — 
palpitating in both sky and sea, on fretted wall and dome ; all show their 
influence, in mingled and varying impressions, on her art. 

Hence the Venetian school is characterised by stately and sober realism ; it 
displays a fulness of healthy sensuous enjoyment, and the magnificence of nature 
and of life. It is pre-eminently the school of colour. Her painters saw that 
shadows are as much colours as lights are ; and that to paint them only with 
subdued tints of local colour was false. Beginning with soft, tranquil light, pearly 
and silvery in tone, they reached the full brilliancy of both light and colour, with 
gradations to the richest depth, but still a depth of colour. 

The schools of the other cities of the Venetian territory, — Padua (the great 
home of classic renaissance), Verona and Vicenza, and those of Ferrara and 
Bologna in Emilia, — each produced characteristics of its own. They were late 
in developing, and many of their greatest artists were influenced by the masters 
of Venice, studied in or lived there ; and are noted for their great knowledge of 
form, dignity of composition, and brilliant colouring. 
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D'AvANZA OF Verona. 

JACOPO D'AVANZA. 

This painter was a native of Verona who lived during the second half of the 
14th century. 

He worked much in Padua in conjunction with his fellow-citizen, Altichiero, 
It is impossible to decide with certainty the pictures executed by each. 

Both were inspired by the works of Giotto, and to some extent imitated 
them, but they retained their own characteristics in brighter, livelier colouring, 
and broader forms ; and far surpassed the Florentine master in knowledge and 
in the delineation of landscape and architecture. 

They were the founders of the Veronese school. 

125.— **St. Lucy Sentenced to Death," 

(From a Fresco in the ancient Chapel of St George, adjacent to the 

Basilica of St. Anthony, at Padua). 

This work is one of a series illustrating the legend of St. Lucy, or Lucia, a 
noble virgin, born at Syracuse, who was put to death for refusing to sacrifice 
to idols. 

It is a very interesting work, and probably gives a true impression of the 
trials of the time. 

St. Lucy and her accusers stand on the left, and the judge, enthroned within 
a loggia, on the right. 

The background is filled with a building in the Gothic style, with windows 
and arcades. 



ANDREA MANTEGNA. 

This great and distinguished artist, of humble Paduan parentage, was born, 
it is said, at Vicenza in 1431, and died at Mantua in 1506. 

Vasari says that, like Giotto, he was originally a shepherd boy, and that 
when only ten years old he was adopted by Squarcione^^^as his son and pupil. 

0) Francesco Squarcione (1394 — 1474), little known as a painter, but famous for the classic school — well furnished 
with models and casts from the antique — which he established at Padua, and for the great painters who were among his 
scholars. 
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Mantegna. 

The works of Mantegna, which always were influenced by his study of 
antique sculpture, show a full and vigorous development of form, but with much 
the appearance of pieces of sculpture, in low relief, coloured. He formed a 
collection of Greek and Roman antiquities, which were used as models for his 
work, holding the opinion that more beauty and perfection could be found in 
them than was exhibited in nature. 

No task seemed too difficult for Mantegna, either in drawing the human 
figure or in portraying human expression, either tender or passionate. His 
figures and drapery are of the highest beauty ; and, notwithstanding his love of 
the antique, the former are nearly always endowed with life and movement. 

For earnestness and dignity, realistic details and noble simplicity, his work 
stands almost unequalled ; and for grandeur of expression, mastery of hand, and 
power of drawing the human form, he is almost without a rival. 

126. — "The Conversion of Hermogenes the Sorcerer." 
127. — •*St. James the Qreater before Agrippa/' 

(From Frescoes in the Eremitani, at Padua). 

In this Augustine Church, the Eremitani, Mantegna painted a series of 
frescoes illustrating the life of St. James the Greater ; from which the above are 
taken. They belong to the period of his youth, but show the chief features of 
his work. 

The first is the baptism of St. James s violent opponent, Hermogenes, who, 
having witnessed the Saint's miraculous power, threw his evil books into the sea 
and became a Christian. 

Both pictures illustrate the conflict between heathenism and Christianity. 

They are full of natural details and expression and careful finish ; and 
display the patience and knowledge of the master. 



VITTORE PISA NO. 



This Veronese artist, usually called Pisanello, better known now as a 
medallist than as a painter, was born in the village of S. Vigilio, near Lake 
Garda, in 1380, and died about 1455. 
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PiSANEI.LO. 

He was an undoubtedly great artist ; and his paintings show a fine feeling 
for colour, careful modelling and drawing. He executed works in Venice, Pavia 
and Rome, but no traces of them are known to exist. 

Venetian art owes much to the new influence he introduced, which became a 
permanent element in its development. 

128.— **St. George." 

(From a Fresco on the afch of the Pellegrini Chapel, in the Church of 

S. Anastasia, at Verona). 

A picture crowded with figures, horses and dogs. The introduction of 
animals is not only a feature in the work of Pisanello, but in that of the Veronese 
school. 

The myth of St. George and the Dragon is of great antiquity, and is found in 
many forms. It is one of a great number of stories in which evil is finally over- 
come through prowess, heroism, or miraculous power, to the benefit of Christianity. 
The voracity of a Dragon demanded the sacrifice of two children each day, who 
were chosen by drawing lots. Ultimately the lot fell to the King's daughter. 
Determined that a substitute should not take her place, she went bravely, yet 
weeping, to meet her fate. On her way thither she met St. George, who, hearing 
the cause of her grief, chivalrously attacked and slew the Dragon, when it 
appeared to claim its prey. 

The incident represented in this picture is the departure of St. George after 
liberating the Princess. 



GIROLAMO DAI LIBRI. 

Girolamo was born at Verona in 1474, and died in 1556. The surname of 
Libri was given to his father, because he was a celebrated illuminator of 
manuscripts and choral books. 

Girolamo possessed a lively fancy, and introduced into his pictures birds and 
other animals, fruits and flowers, angels singing and playing on instruments of 
music ; and distant views of his native city. Like most of the Veronese, he 
delighted in colour, which in his works is always rich and varied. 
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LiBKI. 

129— ''The Virgin and Child with SS. Lorenzo Qiustiniani 

and Zeno/'^-' 

(From the Picture in the Church of San Giorgio, at Verona). 

By some this work is considered Libri's masterpiece. The Virgin and child 
are enthroned. The face of the mother possesses great simplicity and beauty, 
and a very sweet expression. 

Behind the throne there is a tree bearing fruit, and in the distance an open 
landscajje of hills and buildings, pri^bably a part of Verona. 

The saints on each side express character and power ; the face of the one 
on the left is especially fine and dignified. The colour, though deep in tone, is 
rich and bright. 



MO RAN DO. 

Paolo Morando or Cavazzola was born at Verona in 1486, and died there 
In 1522. He was a pupil of Domenico Morone, and was entirely the product of 
the school of Verona, into which he infused a higher life and a finer system of 
colouring, and prepared the way for Paul Veronese. 

There is great beauty in his landscape backgrounds, and the general effect 
of his works is that of light and space. Dr. Burckhardt said that ** he shows a 
''marvellous transition from the realism of the 15th century to the noble free 
''character of the 16th, not to an empty idealism." 

Morando has been called " the Raphael of the Veronese school ;" and it is 
interesting to remember that he and Raphael were almost exactly contemporaneous. 
But under what different conditions and motiv^es the art of each master was 
developed and cherished. 

i30._**The Deposition." 

(From a Picture in the Municipal Museum, at Verona). 

The late Sir A. H. Layard said of this work that it is "almost the last 
" instance in which this subject is treated with the passionate earnestness of the 
"early, but with the technical skill of the modern masters," 

The mother stands in the centre, holding Christ's right arm ; Mary Magdalen 
kneels on the left, and Joseph of Arimathea on the right is supporting the body. 

(1) Sometimes given as " SS. Augustine and Zeno." The archbishop's crozier, with the cross, favours rather 

S. Lorenzo Giustiniani, who was Patriarch of Venice. 
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131.— "JUSTICE." 
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MORANDO. 

Behind the Magdalen we see St. John, with long bushy hair, and next to him 
Nicodemus. Behind Joseph stands Mary, the wife of Cleophas. 

The women are overcome with grief; but St. John and Joseph look out of 
the picture, as though they were thinking of the future, wondering how the 
Master's words and promises were now to be fulfilled. 

The representation of grief is true and unaffected ; and there is a feeling of 
solemnity which produces a powerful impression. 

In the background, we see rocks fringed with trees, and in the distance the 
river and city of Verona. 



PAOLO VERONESE. 



Little is known of the life of Paolo Caliari, or Cagliari, called Paolo Veronese, 
who was born at Verona (hence his name) in 1528, and died in Venice in 1588. 
He studied first with his father, Gabriele Caliari, a sculptor, and afterwards with 
Antonio Badile.^^^ He belongs to the later period of the Venetian school, when 
art was showing signs of decline. After the death of Titian and Michael Angelo, 
he was considered the first living master. 

His work shows great vitality and poetic feeling, although in some respects 
he adopted the tendencies of his time. His figures are very beautiful, but it is 
sensuous beauty rather than spiritual. Colour was never so exalted before as in 
his paintings, ** which may be likened to concerts of enchanting music;" and 
especially in his pictures of worldly pomp and glory, it reaches the highest 
splendour of variety, richness and tone. His human beings are noble, and full of 
all that makes life attractive ; but whatever period or country they represent, they 
are dressed in the costumes of the artist's time. 

131.— "Justice," 
132.—** Temperance." 

(From Frescoes in the Villa Maser, near Castelfranco). 

These allegorical figures are grand and noble conceptions, full of expression ; 
rich in colour, beautiful in line and in relief; and the faces and pose present 
great contrast and variety. Each work and its details should be carefully 
studied. 

(X) One of a family of Veronese painters, but of no great importance. 
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133._"THE MADONNA AND CHILD." 
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Bellini. 

The Virgin, in crimson dress and blue robe covering the head, sits enthroned, 
with the child standing on her knee. The figures are not idealised, but real, well- 
formed and healthy. The mother's fingers, however, are long and thin ; but the 
child is plump and strong. 

There is here no mystery of religious asceticism or of miracle, but full and 
vivid existence, simple and substantial. 

One of the loveliest motives found in the altar-pieces of this period, is the 
introduction of boy-angels, playing on musical instruments — flutes, mandolines 
and viols — at the base of the Madonnas throne. (See also No. 129). - 

Bellini has introduced two in this picture. They seem to sing in honour of 
their mistress, and await her commands with joy and reverence. The idea is very 
beautiful, and gives the keynote of Venetian devotion — at once real and true, yet 
without rapture or ecstasy. 

The work is signed and dated (1488) on the base of the throne. 



CARPACCIO. 

Vittore Carpaccio was probably born on one of the Venetian islands about 
the middle of the 15th century, and worked until 1522. The date of his death 
is unknown. 

It is also not known with whom he studied ; but he was associated with 
Gentile Bellini in the execution of the historical paintings in the Great Hall of 
Council in the Ducal Palace. 

His works show great truth and realism, but of a quiet and refined kind. He 
tells his story in a restful and dignified manner, rarely depicting strong or violent 
action ; and his pictures are enriched by the introduction of subordinate incidents 
and figures of great variety and beauty. The details are painted with the 
greatest care ; he shows a thorough knowledge of perspective ; his colour is rich 
and pure, inclining sometimes to a silvery tone. Mr. Ruskin considered him the 
best of all the Venetian painters. 
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Carpaccio. 

Some of Carpaccio's finest work is seen in the series illustrating the history 
of St. Ursula, in the Accademia delle Belle Arti, at Venice. 



134.— ** The Calling of St. Matthew." 

(From the Picture in the Church of S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni, at Venice). 

This is a work of great beauty. The principal figures of Christ and Matthew 
arrest our attention first ; but as we look further into the picture we find how 
true and suggestive are the different parts. Note, for instance, the man in the 
rear to the right of Christ, in a yellow mantle, whose eyes are turned to him who 
whispers in his ear ; also the man on the right with raised head and supercilious 
expression. These incidents are wonderfully true to the situation ; we may almost 
hear the question, " Who is this unknown Nazarene who asks men to forsake 
their work and follow him ?" and we can fancy their scorn and contempt when 
Matthew obeyed that subtle power of attraction. 

135. — ''St« George Baptizing the Princess Cleodolinda 

and her Father." 

(From the Picture in the Church of S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni, at Venice). 

This exquisite little church of the Schiavoni is quite a treasure-house of the 
pictures of Carpaccio. Therein, among other works (see No. 136) he illustrated 
marvellous events in the lives of three saints — St. George slaying the dragon, 
St. Tryphonius by prayer subduing the basilisk, and St. Jerome taming the lion 
by kindness. 

The inner meaning of these legends may be found in another work of the 
series — " Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane." 

The above work, "St. George Baptizing" (No. 135), though not the most 
beautiful, is full of interest. In the group on the right is seen the chief event ; 
while on the left a band of musicians play in thanksgiving and praise. Turbaned 
figures appear in the centre ; and buildings and hills fill the background. 

It is a crowded picture, full of incident ; but shows Carpaccio s restful and 
dignified manner. 
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135.— "St. GEORGE BAPTIZING THE PRINCESS CLEODOLINDA AND 

HER FATHER." 
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135.— "St. GEORGE BAPTIZING THE PRINCESS CLEODOLINDA AND 
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Carpaccio. 

136.—** St, Jerome in his Study," 

(From the Picture in the Church of S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni, at Venice). 

Carpaccio painted three pictures in this church illustrating the life of St. 
Jerome ; namely, his quelling the lion, his death, and the above. 

They are very interesting works, charming for their picturesque reality, 
fulness of rich accessory details, architecture, variety of expression, and action. 

Many of the incidents and accessories are significant and bear a symbolic 
meaning. 

Jerome's great work — the translation of the scriptures into Latin, known as 
the Vulgate — is commemorated in this picture of ** St. Jerome in his Study." 

He is shown as a young man with brown hair, seated at a table, within a 
large apartment. Before him are many books ; his right hand is raised, holding 
a pen, and his head turned so that he may look through the window on his left. 
The room is crowded with details — an altar with Christ and the Resurrection- 
banner ; books, music, statues, and so forth ; and a white dog gazing intently at 
his master. 

The colouring is warm and rich, and the whole work shows Carpaccio's love 
of detail, careful study, and finish. 

The two windows with round heads on our right, are said to symbolise the 
ancient tables of the law ; and the square one, through which Jerome is looking, 
the new law of Christ. 

Space will not permit of further description of this interesting work. Let 
those who desire it read Mr. Ruskin's beautiful and poetical interpretation given 
in ** St. Mark's Rest." 



GIORGIONE. 

Giorgio Barbarelli, called Giorgione (big or handsome George) from the 
largeness of his stature, was born at Castelfranco about 1477, and died of the 
plague in 1510 or 1511. 
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GlORGIONE 

At an early age he came to Venice and entered the school of Giovanni 
Bellini, where Titian was a fellow-student. Though his influence was very great, 
scarcely anything is known of his life. 

Many of Giorgione s works have perished ; but the few which have come 
down to us show him an original and poetical painter, winning us by the fresh, 
simple beauty and charm of his style. 

Mr. Ruskin placed him among the *'seven supreme colourists of the world ;" 
and Morelli said that ** in his landscape backgrounds, in the charm of his outlines 
and colouring, few have equalled him, and none surpassed, except Titian." 

We find a note of mystery and romance in Giorgione*s work which is foreign 
to the masters of his school (see Introduction to Venetian Schools), who were 
essentially objective and realistic. It is this which to a large extent captivates us 
and makes him such an interesting study. 

The allegory of some of his works is difficult to understand, but they breathe 
a charm and subtle feeling peculiar to himself. 

137._<< Virgin and Child between St. Liberate and 

St. Francis.'' 

(From the Altar-piece in the Cathedral at Castelfranco). 

This glorious work^^^was painted by Giorgione for his native town, probably 
before he was twenty-seven. 

It represents the Virgin, clothed in red and green, holding the child on her 
knee, and seated on a lofty throne, supported on a pedestal 

Below on her right stands the grand figure of the warrior saint, Liberale, 
clad in armour and holding a banner ; and on her left the contrasting and equally 
impressive figure of St. Francis. Both of these figures are natural and dignified ; 
they are not ecstatic worshippers, but men of purpose and activity who are 
strenuous for truth and right. 

The landscape and subdued light of the sky are rendered with the same 
charm and fidelity ; and the whole painting is filled with a sense of restfulness and 
peace and strength, which make it highly impressive and devotional. 

(1) Considered by Mr. Ruskin to be one of the two best pictures in the world. The study for S. Liberale is in the 

National Gallery. 
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137._«-THE VIRGIN AND CHILD BETWEEN St. LIBERALE AND 

St. FRANCIS." 
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137.— "THE VIRGIN AND CHILD BETWEEN St. LIBERALE AND 

St. FRANCIS." 
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Titian. 

TITIAN. 

Tiziano Vecellio — ** the divine Titian " — the greatest of all Venetian 
painters, was born at Pieve, in the province of Cadore, amid grand Alpine 
scenery, in 1477 ; and died at Venice in 1576. 

At the early age of nine he was taken to Venice, and apprenticed, first to 
Zuccato, ^^^ and afterwards to the Bellini. He was also greatly influenced by the 
work of Giorgione. 

His name is one of the greatest in the history of painting. No particular 
artistic quality is predominant in him, all are so perfectly balanced and harmonised ; 
but his supreme greatness is found in his colour — its light and warmth, its beauty 
and richness, its deep glory of purple and gold. 

Two branches of art had a special attraction for his pencil — portraiture and 
landscape ; and in each he gave to the world treasures of poetry and truth greater 
than any of his forerunners. 

His long life of ninety-nine years was full to the end of great honour and 
constant toil, and yet at the last he exclaimed that he was " only beginning to 
learn what painting was." 

It is impossible to point out any special characteristics of Titian's art, for 
with him, as mentioned above, no one gift is unduly emphasised. He possessed 
that extremely rare skill, grasp of power, and wholesome judgment, which in all 
things kept the ** middle path of perfection." 

138.— ''St. Anthony of Padua Healing the Foot of 

a Young Man.*' 

(From a Fresco in the Scuola del Santo, at Padua). 

The subject of this picture cannot be understood apart from the story it 
illustrates. 

The legend of St. Anthony tells us that a youth once confessed to him that 
in a fit of rage he had kicked his own mother. The saint, indignant with him for 
his offence, told him the foot deserved to be severed from his body. In his remorse, 
the youth cut it off ; but, at the entreaty of his mother, Anthony healed him. 

The youth is lying on the ground, and his mother, who kneels beside him, is 
looking eagerly at the saint. ^*^ 

0) A painter, but chiefly a worker in Mosaic. C^) Vide Note i. 
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Tintoretto. 

TINTORETTO. 

Jacopo Robust!, known as Tintoretto (the little dyer) from the trade of his 
father, was bom at Venice in 1518, and died in 1594. This great and imaginative 
painter was entirely self-taught^^ 

His aim was to unite the drawing of Michael Angelo with the colouring of 
Titian. Whether he attained this lofty aspiration or not has been much disputed 
by the critics. 

His works, at least those attributed to him, are very unequal ; and the 
Venetians used to say that he wielded three pencils — one of gold, one of silver, 
and one of iron. He was given the name of II Furioso (the impetuous) from 
the rapidity of his execution ; and from this, and the above contemporary 
evidence, it is not surprising that the quality of his work varies. He developed 
his own grandly-imaginative ideal, and painted according to his humour, finishing 
a work or not much as he liked. 

In his finest pictures he attained the highest excellence, such as we see in 
'* The Miracle of St. Mark," at Venice, which is bold in conception and grand in 
execution and colouring. 

His style and feeling, however, were frequently more in keeping with 
mythological than with sacred subjects. In the latter his absolute realism and 
daring contrasts were unsuited to the dignity and solemnity of religious art 

Tintoretto is the last of the great masters of Venice. He painted with 
vigour throughout his long life ; and at the end remarked that painting was an 
art which ever became increasingly difficult. 



f9 



139.— *• Christ before 

140.— •* Christ bearing his Cross." 

(From the Paintings in the Scuola di San Rocco, at Venice). 

This rich and interesting building, of the charitable and merciful brotherhood 
of St Roch, is a perfect gallery of the works of Tintoretto. It contains no less 
than forty pictures ^^^ by this master, in which the figures are mostly of life-size, 
and it is here that some of his finest works can be seen. 

0) He was in Titian's studio a few days, and left for some unassigned reason. 
(2) Also more than twenty decorative designs of children and allegorical figures. 
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Tintoretto. 

In the " Christ before Pilate'' (No. 139), we have a solemn and impressive 
rendering of the subject. Christ is clad in white, standing on the steps of the 
throne, in which Pilate — who is about to wash his hands in proof of his 
innocence — is seated. 

The solitary and pathetic figure of Christ, alone in the midst of the 
multitude, and surrounding gloom, has something almost unearthly in its 
appearance, and strangely fastens the observers eye.^^^ 

''Christ bearing his Cross" (No. 140) — accompanied by the two thieves and 
attendants — climbing the winding path to Calvary, is also an impressive work. 
Christ is seen in the centre, on the highest edge of the hill, against the light of 
the sky. 



FRANCIA. 

Francesco Raibolini, known as Francia, was born at Bologna in 1450, and 
died on the 5th January, 1517. 

He was originally a master in goldsmith's work and a medallist, and 
was forty years old before he painted his first picture ; and yet he became 
a great painter. It was from the artist, Costa, who migrated from Ferrara to 
Bologna, that Francia learnt the art of painting ; and thus he is sometimes 
included in the Ferrarese School. 

In the clear outlines, finish, smoothness and minute details of some of his 
earlier works, we see the hand of the goldsmith ; but these characteristics were 
afterwards modified for a higher form of pictorial feeling. 

Francia was one of the most pathetic of painters, — ^as witness the Pieta, in 
the National Gallery, — combining deep religious feeling with physical beauty, 
perfection of type, and charm of colour. When at his best, no one has surpassed 
him in sympathetic purity of expression, sweetness, and grace. 

He was also an excellent portrait painter, and is said to have been especially 
successful with female heads. This we may well believe, for no one has painted 
the Madonna with greater tenderness and beauty. 

0) The halls in the Scuola San Rocco are badly lighted, and this effect is most keenly felt when looking at the 

original on a dull day. 
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Francia. 

141.— "The Marriage of St. Cecilia/' 
142.— "The Burial of St, Cecilia/' 

(From Frescoes in the Oratory of St. Cecilia, at Bologna). 

This Oratory contains a series of frescoes illustrating the lives of St Cecilia 
and Valerian, painted by Francia, Costa, and others. The above are those 
executed by Francia. 

St. Cecilia — a noble Roman maiden, who had become a Christian and a 
composer of hymns which she sang with great sweetness and beauty — was 
obliged by her parents to marry a heathen patrician named Valerian, whom she 
afterwards converted to her own faith. 

The above works are full of grace and charm of line and colour ; and the 
various expressions are rendered with dignity and beauty. 

In the ** Marriage of St. Cecilia** (No. 141) the action and expression of 
Cecilia give a finely sympathetic representation of her unwillingness to accept 
the bond, and the pain caused by its being forced upon her. Also in " The 
Burial" (No. 142) sorrow is expressed with great purity and truth in both the 
faces and actions of the figures. 

In the sky of the latter we are shown a heavenly vision of St. Cecilia in the 
charge of an angel. 

The backgrounds of both of these works are composed of trees and hills, 
with buildings. 

These are the only existing specimens of Francia's work in fresco. 



MONTAGNA. 

Bartolommeo Montagna was born near Brescia, probably about 1450, and 
lived until 1523. He made Vicenza his home, but worked in many parts of the 
Venetian territory. 

His works show that he was influenced by Mantegna, and the Venetians, 
Bellini and Carpaccio. 
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14;3._-St. JOHN THE BAPTIST." 
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montagna. 

The chief characteristics of his works are sharp outlines and shadows, 
strong colour, finish of details, restrained action, dignity, exalted realism and 
solemnity. His greatest works possess deep poetic feeling and sincerity. 

143.— ''St. John the Baptist with St. Benedict." 
l44._«»St, Nazarus with St. Celsus." 

(From the Picture in the Church of S. Nazarus and S. Celsus, at Verona). 

The figures representing these Saints are very grand and noble conceptions, 
of great beauty and solemnity. 

The colour is deep and rich, and the finish of the details a marvellous piece 
of painting ; notice especially the robe and crozier of St. Benedict : every part 
indeed will bear the closest study. 



ROMANINO. 

Girolamo Romanino was born at Brescia between 1484 and 1487, and died 
in 1566. He received instruction from his father, and also from one Stefano 
Rizzi ;^^^and in Venice chiefly studied the works of Giorgione. 

He is famous for his rich, golden, harmonious colouring (in which he is a 
worthy imitator of Giorgione, see No. 137), and fine composition. An altar-piece 
by him, now in the Public Gallery at Padua, is considered one of the master- 
pieces of Italian Art. His chief works were executed in oil colour, but he also 
painted in fresco. 

145.— ** The Hunt" 

(From a Fresco in the Castle of Malpaga, near Bergamo). 

The Castle of Malpaga was the residence of Bartolomeo Calleoni, a famous 
commander of the Venetian forces in the 15th century. ^*^ 

The series from which this work is taken was painted by Romanino to 
illustrate events in the visit of Christian I., King of Denmark, to Calleoni. They 
are chiefly interesting as representations of the customs and costumes of the time. 

0) Of whom nothing is known. 
W He was the best of the condottiiri^ and the only one worthy of taking command against the Turks. 
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Sepulchral Monuments. 



146. — Monument of the Cavalli Family, with the adjoining 

Frescoes. 

147.— Monument of Tommaso Pellegrini. 

(In the Church of S. Anastasia, at Verona). 

The Cavalli Monument (No. 146) is chiefly interesting from the frescoes 
which have been attributed in turn to Giotto, Altichiero, Morone and Liberale. 
They represent knights of the family kneeling before the Virgin and Child. 

The Pellegrini (No. 147) contains a fine figure of a kneeling Pilgrim/^^ with 
his hands clasped in prayer. The Pilgrim (Italian, Pellegrino) is a play upon 
the family name and an emblem of their badge. 

There is a fine fresco by Vittore Pisano in the Pellegrini Chapel, for which 
see above (No. 128). 

148. — Monument of Count Quglielmo da Castelbarco. 

(Outside the Church of S. Anastasia, at Verona). 

In ** The Stones of Venice" Mr. Ruskin said he considered this monument 
" the most perfect Gothic in the world," that it was his ** most beloved throughout 
**the length and breadth of Italy," and **the chief of all sepulchral marbles." 

It consists of the eflfigy of Castelbarco, a recumbent figure, lying on the top 
of a red marble sarcophagus, carried on the backs of couchant lions. Above is 
a canopy, formed of Gothic arches, richly cusped and decorated with carving, 
supported by four white marble columns. Binding the whole together are iron 
bars, adorned with delicate tracery, placed above the capitals of the columns. 

The effect of the whole is very beautiful, and gives a sense of strength 
combined with perfect proportion and grace. 

149. — Monument of Can Qrande della Scala. 

(At the Church of S. Maria Antica, at Verona). 

This monument is placed over the entrance to the church. 

The recumbent figure of Can Grande, the greatest of the Scaligers, lies with 
his arms crossed on his breast, on the top of the sarcophagus. The canopy, with 

(1) In the representation of "The Virgin and Child," seen within the canopy. 
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Monuments. 

cusped arches, is supported on four columns with Corinthian capitals : surmounting 
the whole is an effigy of Can Grande on horseback. The rider is seen in armour, 
sword in hand, his helmet thrown back, and his charger also clad for battle. 
Two great mastiffs support the tomb and take charge of the shields, each of which 
is emblazoned with a ladder (Italian, scala), the badge of the family. 

Mr. Ruskin said the principal aim of the monument is to direct the thoughts 
to the image of Can Grande " as he lies in death, and to the expression of his 
" hope of resurrection . , . while (above) there is the likeness of his armed 
" youth, stately, as it stood of old in the front of the battle, . . . that we may 
" be able to remember the dignity of the frame, of which those who once looked 
" upon it hardly remembered that it was dust. The blazoned drapery of the 
" horse seems to wave in the wind, and the knight's sword to shake, and his 
" marble horse to be evermore quickening its pace, and starting with hastier 
" charge, as the silver clouds float past it in the sky." 

150. — Monument of the Doge Michele Morosini. 
151.— Monument of the Doge Andrea Vendramin. 

(In the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, at Venice). 

The large and magnificent church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo (called S. 
Zanipolo in the Venetian dialect) in the Italian-Gothic style of architecture, is 
frequently spoken of as the ** Westminster Abbey" of Venice. 

It is the church where the funeral services of the Doges were performed, and 
within whose walls they were buried. 

Both of the above monuments are very fine ; the figures of the Doges are 
noble and impressive ; and the surrounding statues of great beauty. 

Mr. Ruskin considered the one of Morosini (No. 150) the richest monument 
of the Gothic period. It was the first Venetian tomb ornamented with figures of 
the Virtues. The noble figure of the Doge, with ** a serene, resolute and thoughtful 
face," lies on the sarcophagus ; and in the mosaic under the arch of the canopy, 
he is represented kneeling before the cross, as if brought to the suffering Christ 
by the Madonna. 

That of Vendramin (No. 151), which is about a century later than the 
Morosini, is the more costly ; but the execution is considered superior to the 
design. ^^^ 

(1) Vide Note ii. 
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Painters represented: 

Qerman School. 

MEISTER WILHELM MEISTER STEPHAN LOCHNER 

ALBERT DURER HANS HOLBEIN 

Flemish School. 

HUBERT AND JAN VAN EYCK 
HANS MEMLING 

Dutch School. 

Sir ANTHONY MORE. 



The art of Germany and the low countries during the middle ages was 
similar in many respects to that of Italy. It possessed features derived from 
Byzantine tradition, but at the same time gave expression to local character and 
feeling, and gradually introduced motives which appear to us humorous and 
grotesque. 

It was the development of Gothic architecture towards greater refinement 
and beauty that helped to break down tradition, and gave new channels for 
thought ; but which at the same time imposed restrictions on the art of painting, 
in breaking up the wall surfaces, and making it impossible for artists to produce 
monumental mural paintings, like those which form such a grand feature of 
Italian art. 



g9 German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. 

It has been well said that "the great Gothic Cathedrals were prayer-books 
in stone," and the *' petrified expression of religious aspiration." But we find in 
them not only the sculptured expression of sacred events and religious ideas, but 
a blending of these with the many-sided aspects of human life, its gravity and 
merriment, its meditation and labour, its worship and gaiety. For in the later 
mediaeval age, the business of the world was not separated from the service of 
religion, as it is to-day ; but was constantly felt to be in it and of it, whatever its 
purpose or activity might be. The saints were human, and every act of labour 
sacred. 

The Gothic Cathedral was also the supreme expression of man's artistic 
faculty, and became the ideal for all other forms of art — for painting, whether 
expressed in pigment, in tapestry or storied glass — for illuminating, and for 
engraving. Thus it was that we find in all the arts those droll and humorous 
incidents and figures, slyly introduced, which give such a distinct and peculiar 
character to Northern Art. 

The artistic impulse of the Renaissance passed from Italy to Germany, from 
thence to Belgium, and from the latter to Holland. 

It was among the Germans, in Bohemia and at Cologne, that the earliest 
development in painting took place ; being more than a century in advance of the 
Dutch, who were the latest in showing distinct progress and originality. 

Geographical position, ease of access, and interchange of trade were potent 
factors in effecting this development, and in giving it character. 

The advances which had been made in Italy during the early Renaissance 
gradually spread northward to adjoining cities, and more or less affected the 
practice already existing. But it was half-a-century after Giotto before Cologne 
gave expression to the ** Italianizing" influence. 

This influence gave rise to what has been called the Byzantine- Romantic 
School. The harsh and rigid features of Byzantine painting became softened, 
the mummy-like figures revived into a truer appearance of life ; a delicate and 
simple expression of spiritual beauty came into being ; and a more correct 
representation of form, with tender and harmonious colouring — such as we see in 
the works of Wilhelm Meister and those of his school. 

The impulse quickly produced further progress, and even before the time of 
Meister Stephan we find a distinctly sturdy and natural expression in the figures, 
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Dutch Schools. 

and a truer representation of their environment and the conditions in which 
they are placed. The religious ideal gave way to the pressure of life, and a 
fuller perception prevailed of the real appearance of the objects the artists 
represented. 

The damp climate of the north did not favour yV^^rt? work, and consequently 
what wall paintings were produced, with few exceptions, were executed in 
tempera. These have almost entirely disappeared through decay or beneath the 
** Reformation " white- wash ; and we have only altar-pieces and panels, and these 
are generally small. 

Here we have two features which distinguish the art of the north from that 
of the sunny south, namely, tempera instead of fresco, and the smallness of the 
works of the former compared with the latter. 

In the German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools each developed its own 
characteristics ; the last, for instance, being more self-contained and aloof than 
the others, and its artists being chiefly painters of genre. They are all deficient 
in the higher forms of imagination and ideal beauty, though rich in fantastic 
conceptions. Even the spiritual idealism of the Cologne masters was lost in the 
impulse received from the noble realism of the Flemish, before the end of the 
15th century. 

In art workmanship, sincerity, and finish of details, they are very similar ; 
and the following remarks, which apply most forcibly to the Flemish artists — who 
greatly affected both the German and the Dutch, — express the leading motives 
which guided them all, and under which their finest works were produced. 

The greatest masters of these schools are characterised by their absolute 
fidelity to nature in outline, colour, light and shade ; and their exact delineation 
of the figure, the details of dress, ornament, and architecture. 

It was probably owing to their fondness for detail and finish that when the 
oil medium had been invented, it became the practice of the Flemish artists, and 
through them rapidly spread to other countries. 

They did not desire to paint beauty only, or for its own sake, although they 
frequently attained it in a high degree ; but '* with patient thought and long- 
continued labour" to represent the things they saw as they actually were. 
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Their chief aims were to obtain truthful imitation, rich jewel-like colour, 
perfection of finish, and force of character. They loved truth rather than beauty, 
and straightforward work rather than lucky accidental effects or sudden strokes 
of genius. Their interest lay with the common, every-day things of life ; not 
seen in themselves with the eye of fancy or imagination, but with calm attention 
and constant study. With them no labour was too great ; and whatever they 
undertook they considered was worth doing as well as they could do it. 

Such virtues will make any art great, and by their practice the masters of the 
north attained a very high and noble position. 



THE GERMAN SCHOOL. 



MEISTER WTILHELM. 

Biographically the great Meister Wilhelm is little more than a name. The 
old Limburg Chronicle of 1380 tells us he was painting at that time in Cologne, 
that "he was considered the best master in all German Land," and that he 
painted "every man, of whatever form, as if he were alive." This is about all 
we actually know of him. He appears to have settled in Cologne about 1358, 
and to have formed a large school. Many pictures have been attributed to him, 
but there is little certainty that they are really his work. 

Stephan Lochner {see below. No. 153) founded his style on that of Meister 
Wilhelm. 

152.— ** The Madonna with the Violet." 

(From the Painting in the Arch! episcopal Museum, at Cologne). 

This is a work of tender feeling, suggesting a union of heaven and earth in 
joyful contemplation of the Madonna and child. 

The mother holds the child with her right arm, and a violet with her left 
hand. The child s left hand is raised in benediction, and his right holds a small 
cross. Above is seen the Almighty, the dove, and three angels. 

Carried across the picture, behind the Virgin, is a gold-patterned screen or 
curtain, above which on each side an angel appears keeping watch. In the right 
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lower corner a female figure, the donor, is kneeling in adoration. Scrolls with 
inscriptions are attached to all the figures excepting the Virgin and child. 

Although this picture may appear somewhat strange and quaint to us, it 
possesses great charm and beauty ; and shows the religious spirit and simple 
purity of German art of the 14th and 15th centuries. 

It is certainly a very early work, but contains some features — such as the 
blue sky in place of the gold background, and a greater attention to form — which 
appear to indicate a later period than that of Meister Wilhelm. Some think it 
comes between him and Meister Stephan. 



STEPHAN LOCHNER. 



Stephan Lochner or Lothener, generally called Meister Stephan, a native of 
Constance, was born early in the 15th century. Very little is known of his 
history. He was twice elected Councillor of his Guild. He bought a house in 
Cologne in 1442, and died in 1451. 

The works of art of the German and Flemish schools were produced 
entirely under the fostering care and strict corporate management of the Guilds, 
and great uncertainty exists as to their real authorship. 

In the works attributed to Meister Stephan we see that he founded his style 
on that of Meister Wilhelm, who is said to have been painting in Cologne 
in 1380 ; but his art is "more developed and realistic, richer and more splendid 
in colour, while still retaining the tender grace of the earlier style." 

153.— *• The Virgin Annunciate/* 
154.— **St. Ursula and iier Virgins." 
155— ** Adoration of tlie Magi." 
156.— **St, Qereon and liis Warriors," 
157.— **TIie Angel Gabriel." 

(From the Altar-piece in the Cathedral, at Cologne). 

This is not only Meister Stephanas greatest work, but also the greatest of 
the Cologne school. It is one of the noblest and most beautiful productions of 
early religious art. 
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155.— "THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI." 
From the Altar-piece in the Cathedral, at Cologne. 
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155— -THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI." 
From the Altar-piece in the Cathedral, at Cologne. 
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^ Meister Stephan. 

The great Albert Diirer tells us in his journal that he paid two silver pennies 
to have the work opened that he might see it ; and this appears to be the only 
direct evidence we possess that it was painted by Meister Stephan. 

It consists of three panels, the outer ones forming wings or shutters. When 
open, we see in the centre " The Adoration of the Magi " (No. 155), on the left 
"St. Ursula" (No. 154), and on the right "St Gereon" (No. 156) ; and when 
closed, the exteriors of the wings present us with " The Virgin Annunciate " 
(No. 153) and " The Angel Gabriel " (No. 1 57). 

In the principal subject, in the centre, the Virgin is crowned, seated enthroned 
with the child on her lap. She is a majestic figure, and her face expresses great 
mildness and tenderness. 

Two of the kings kneel in front, while the third, on the right of the throne, 
and the attendants, stand behind. The king on the left expresses nobility, 
reverence, and love ; the others show devotion and eager solicitude. 

Above the throne we see the Star of Bethlehem shining forth from a 
company of little cherubs. 

Tradition tells us that St. Ursula and her virgins and St. Gereon and his 
men-at-arms were martyred by the barbarians near Cologne. They are here 
shown as patron saints of the city, coming to pay homage to the Divine Child. 
The idea is the same as in the Van Eyck Altar-piece (Nos. 170 to 173). 

The figures are painted on a gold background, with great depth and beauty 
of colour. The green foreground is carpeted with flowers — most carefully painted 
and very beautiful — which increase in number as they approach the Virgin's feet. 

" This picture is remarkable for its solemnity and simple dignity of com- 
** position, for the depth and force of tone, and the harmony and beauty of its 
** colour" (Kugler). 

" A feeling of ideal grace and beauty pervades the whole work, felt as much 
** in the serene dignity of the kings who worship and the youthful expressions of 
** tenderness in the virgins and knights, as in the loveliness of the Virgin with 
**the child" (Sir Martin Conway). 

The figures are shown in the dresses of the time of Meister Stephan. The 
virgins and saints are draped in the costly costumes of the court of the 15th 
century ; and the knights wear the armour of the day, part plate and part chain. 
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Meister Stephan. 

This work should be carefully compared with that of the Van Eycks (Nos. 
162 — 181), which in many respects it resembles ; but its beauty and grace are 
more delicate and sensitive. A spirit of mysticism, blended with realism, is seen 
most wonderfully portrayed in both of these great works. 



A LBE RT DU RE R. 

Albert Diirer, the greatest of all the German artists, was born at Nuremburg 
on the 21st May, 1471, where he also died on the 6th April, 1528. 

He received his first training from his father, who was a goldsmith ; and 
was then apprenticed to Michael Wohlgemuth, the chief painter of the town, 
which was followed by a long course of travel and study in foreign lands. 

Diirer s work is characteristic not only of his own art, but also of the German 
spirit of the time. The simple and tender, the homely and natural, the wild and 
rugged, the seriousness of deep meditation and the mystery of gloom, are all 
combined with energy and sincerity, discipline and constant industry. His 
earnestness, truthful feeling, and study ; his power of noble yet simple conception ; 
and his many wide and varied talents, give him a place among the greatest artists 
the world has ever seen. 

He was held in high esteem by other great masters, and was honoured by 
Giovanni Bellini and Raphael ; and the latter sent him some drawings " to show 
him his hand." 

Diirer is better known by his engravings than by his paintings. The former 
possess that spirit of enigma and fantasy which forms such a feature in German 
art. They have been spoken of as ** fantastic poems," of which we never grow 
weary. Their ingenuity of idea and fascinating power are wonderful ; and we 
ever find in them some fresh thought or invention of great interest. In execution 
these works cannot be overpraised ; they are finer than any preceding engraving, 
and their delicacy and finish are marvellous. 

Perhaps the masterpieces of Diirer's art are the paintings of the ** Four 
Apostles" at Munich {see below, Nos. 159 and 160), in which all the force and 
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158.—" THE ADORATION OF THE HOLY TRINITY." 
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158.— "THE ADORATION OF THE HOLY TRINITY." 
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Albert Durer. 

power of his great intellect appear to have attained their highest expression in 
representing the contrasting characters of each. 

Diirer also practised sculpture and architecture ; and his literary works, 
especially the ** Journal," have always been read with interest. 

No genius ever took greater pains in perfecting his work, or was more 
strenuous in its pursuit. 



158.— ** Adoration of the Holy Trinity." 

(From a Painting in the Belvedere, at Vienna). 

This great work was painted in 1511 as an altar-piece for a chapel attached 
to the Landauer Briiderhaus (almshouse) at Nuremburg. It was sold in 1585, 
and replaced by a copy. 

The picture consists of three portions or spheres, representing Divine, 
angelic, and saintly beings, in a vision of mystery and adoration. 

Above, in the centre, we see the dove hovering over the Almighty, who 
holds in his arms the crucified Son. On each side are groups of angels. 
Some unfold the mantle of the Infinite, while others carry the instruments of the 
Passion. 

Lower down, on the left, is a choir of women, with St. Catharine and St. 
Agnes, led by the Virgin ; and on the right a company of men with St. John the 
Baptist, Moses, and David. 

Below kneel a host of the blessed, the faithful, of all ranks and nations, 
which extends across the picture and into the distance. 

Beneath all, forming as it were a personal note of the artist, — the repose 
which comes when some noble work is done, — is a beautiful landscape ; and in 
the right hand corner stands the painter himself, richly dressed. 

There is great dignity and grandeur of conception in this work ; the 
execution is exceedingly fine and delicate ; and the colour strong and brilliant. 
The heads, however, with few exceptions, are not really beautiful ; even those of 
the angels belong too much to common life, and lack the grace and beauty of 
spiritual ideality which we find in Italian art. 
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But the German mind shrank from sensuous beauty, even in representations 
of the heavenly. The most beautiful heads are those of St. Agnes, the Virgin, 
Moses, with the tables of the law, and David, with the harp.^^^ 

A careful comparison of this work with the Van Eycks* ** Adoration of the 
Lamb" (especially Nos. 162 and 169) is most interesting and valuable. 

159.— •'St. John and St. Peter.'* 
160.— **St. Mark and St. Paul." 

(From the Paintings in the Pinacothek, at Munich). 

These works, which were painted in 1526, when Durer's life was near its 
close, are considered the grandest he produced ; and they are the last of 
importance he executed. They were presented by him to the Council of his 
native city ; but a century after were allowed to pass into the possession of 
Maximilian of Bavaria. 

Kugler says they are the ** fruit of the deepest thought which then stirred 
** the mind of Albert Diirer, and are executed with overpowering force ;*' and that 
** they form the first complete work of art produced by Protestantism ;" and Sir 
Martin Conway, that *' four splendid human beings, bearers of a weighty 
" message, arose into visible existence beneath the hand of the aged artist, . . . 
** full of life and thought, solemn of mien, eloquent to the thoughtful beholder, 
" noble conceptions of a noblest man." 

An old tradition tells us that these figures represent the four temperaments : 
St. John, the melancholic, St. Peter, the phlegmatic, St. Mark, the sanguine, and 
St. Paul, the choleric. In expression and character they seem to favour such an 
interpretation. John and Peter indicate contemplation, study, and earnest 
thought ; while Mark and Paul express animation and severity, determination, 
and readiness to defend the Word, if need be, even with the sword. 

The figures are life-size and painted on panels. Beneath them verses from 
Luther's translation of the New Testament were inscribed to make the artist's 
meaning clear. 

They were Durer's final and most powerful message to the people of 
Nuremburg, and conveyed a serious warning and rebuke. They came from 

(1) Viiid Note iii. 
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him not only as his greatest achievement as an artist, on which he had ** bestowed 
more trouble than on any other painting " — but as a message to those disordered 
times from a ** Knight of Christ," and a lover of justice and peace. 

To the ** wolves," both Catholic and Protestant, he gave these grand figures 
of the ** Four Preachers" or **Apostles;" and with them he seems to say, 
"Accept these for your guides, whom ye have so long forsaken ; they will teach 
you the Truth, whereby ye shall attain the spirit of holiness." 



HANS HOLBEIN. 



Holbein the younger was born at Augsburg in 1498, and died in London of 
the plague in 1543. 

He was born into an artistic atmosphere, his father (Hans Holbein the elder) 
being an artist of considerable merit, and his uncle Sigmund also a painter. 

In 1515 he left Augsburg and settled in Basel, where he was engaged to 
decorate the Council Chamber of the new Rathaus with frescoes. These have 
now entirely perished. The greatest work he executed at Basel is the well- 
known votive picture, the " Meyer Madonna/* by which he is here represented. 
(See below, No. 161^. 

Holbein came to England for the second time in 1532, and soon after was 
made Court painter to King Henry VHI. The English Court at that time was 
the most magnificent in Europe ; and Hans is specially interesting to us for the 
number and grandeur of the portraits he painted of the King, his Queens and 
courtiers, and other persons of note. 

On one occasion, it is said, a courtier complained to the King of the rough 
treatment he had received from Holbein j when his majesty replied, " I can make 
** seven lords out of seven ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein even out of 
** seven lords." Whether this be true or not it shows in what high estimation the 
painter was held. The number of works he produced during his long residence 
at court, ^nd their variety and originality, had a great and lasting effect on the art 
of our country. 

He possessed a very great and wide range of capacity, grandeur of 
thought, freedom of expression, simplicity and truth ; and in portraiture he has 
never perhaps been excelled. 

H 
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Hans Holbein. 

One of the best known of his works, and one which is typical of the fantastic 
spirit in German art of the Reformation/^^and full of original invention and 
vivacity, is the famous ** Dance of Death," which was executed in a series of wood 
engravings. 

161.— *• Virgin and Cliild amongst the Meyer Family"— 

the *^ Meyer'' Madonna. 

(From the Painting in the Museum, at Darmstadt). 

This is one of the great religious pictures of the world, and by some 
considered the ''masterpiece of German art." 

It represents the Burgomaster Jacob Meyer of Basel and his family, 
kneeling before the Virgin and child. The Virgin is shown as the Queen of 
Heaven, with long wavy brown hair, wearing a richly-jewelled crown — standing 
in a niche with the child in her arms. Jacob Meyer kneels with his two sons on 
her right, and two women and a maiden with rosaries on her left. 

The beautiful expression of tenderness and affection between the Virgin and 
child is not only repeated in the figures below, but extends from the former to the 
latter, suggesting that divine sympathy which unites heaven and earth. 

The attitudes of the figures are full of meaning, but we need only note those 
of the two children. The Christ child nestles on the mother s breast, and 
extends his left arm with the open palm of the hand turned down, as if blessing 
those beneath ; while the Meyer child also extends the left arm, but the palm is 
turned up in the act of receiving. This is not only a very beautiful idea in itself, 
but also from a purely artistic point of view — one child being an echo of the 
other — we have a charming fulfilment of one of the laws of composition in art, 
and an admirable instance of how closely simplicity and purity of conception are 
allied to harmony and beauty in visible expression. 

There is a sense of sacred earnestness and tranquility in this work which 
makes it deeply impressive ; and the whole is pervaded with a feeling and 
sentiment which unite all the figures in the closest harmony and in single purity 
of thought. 

In the painting itself we feel at once its absolute truth and sincerity of 
character, its exquisite finish and detail, and its rich depth of beautiful colour. 

There is a replica of this picture, with slight alterations, in the Gallery at 
Dresden. 

(1) See Introduction to the German, Flemish and Dutch Schools, p. 88. 
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173._"THE HERMITS AND PILGRIMS"— "St. CHRISTOPHER." 

Panel from Altar-piece in St. Bavon's, at Ghent. 
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173._»THE HERMITS AND PILGRIMS"— "St. CHRISTOPHER." 

Panel from Altar-piece in St Bavon's, at Ghent. 
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The Van Eycks. 



THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 



HUBERT and JAN VAN EYCK, 

Little is positively known of the history of Hubert, and not very much of 
John van Eyck. Hubert was born at Maas Eyck on the Maas, probably about 
1366, and died in Ghent in 1426. John seems to have been born between 1380 
and 1390, also at Maas Eyck, and died in Bruges in 1440 or 1441. 

They are distinguished as being the inventors of oil painting ; but it is more 
probable they only improved it and applied it to a wider range of subject. 

Many of John's works remain, but almost the only authenticated works of 
Hubert appear to be the parts attributed to him in the following Altar-piece. ^^^ 

Nos. 162 to 181.— ''Altar-piece in the Cathedral of St« Bavon 

at Ghent." 

This great work, which was painted for Jodocus Vydts and his wife Elizabeth, 
consists of twenty-four different scenes and figures. 

When the shutters were opened (which was only allowed at festivals), in the 
central upper portion was seen **The Triune God" (No. 162), with the Virgin 
Mary (No. 163) on His right, and St. John the Baptist (No. 164) on His left ; 
on the right of Mary ** The Angelic Choir'* and a figure of Adam (Nos. 165 and 
166) ; and on the left of St. John ** St. Cecilia at the Organ " and a figure of Eve 
(Nos. 167 and 168). 

In the central lower portion, '* The Adoration of the Lamb" (No. 169) ; on 
the left, "The Holy Judges and Warriors" (Nos. 170 and 171); and on the 
right, " The Hermits and Pilgrims " (Nos. 172 and 173). Below these was a 
predella of the " Inferno," which was destroyed or lost at an early date. 

When the shutters were closed, the upper portion contained " The 
Annunciation" (Nos. 174 and 175), two Prophets (Nos. 176 and 176a), and 
two Sibyls (Nos. 177 and 177a) ; the central panels of the lower portion, figures 
of St. John the Evangelist and St John the Baptist (Nos. 178 and 179); and 
the outer panels, portraits of Jodocus and his wife (Nos. 180 and 181). 

(1) In the recent Exhibition at the Corporation of London Art Gallery, of works by Early Flemish and Modern 
Belgian Painters, there were two with absolute certainty assigned to Hubert van Eyck. These two, and the parts of the 
above Altar-piece, are the only assured works we now have from his hand. 
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The work was finished by John van Eyck in 1432, and, in the presence of 
an admiring multitude, was placed in the Cathedral/^^ 

There is some difference of opinion as to the respective parts of this work 
which the two brothers executed ; but the whole of the upper part of the interior, 
with the exception of **The Angelic Choir" (No. 165) is generally given to 
Hubert, and the rest, both interior and exterior, to John. 

This magnificent work is like some grand and solemn epic on the deep 
mysteries of sacred story. The truth underlying it, and the symbolism in which 
the history is unfolded, must be felt, or its effect and meaning will be lost. 

Seen in its entirety, it forms one harmonious and perfect whole, each part 
helping and supporting the rest. Man's disobedience (suggested by the figures 
of Adam and Eve) ; the mystic history of his redemption ; his universal song of 
praise and adoration : are told with deep significance and marvellous power. 

In the centre (No. 162) sits Christ the Almighty, in solemn majesty, clothed 
in gorgeous robes, and wearing the triple crown or papal tiara, symbolic of the 
Trinity. His right hand is raised in benediction ; His left holds the sceptre of 
authority and power ; and beneath His feet is placed the crown of earthly rule and 
obedience. On one side sits Mary in devotional contemplation, and on the other 
St. John the Baptist in religious exaltation. 

These three figures possess a statue-like repose, a majestic stillness, a depth 
of perfect wholeness, which baffles description. They are painted with a realism 
and minuteness of detail which no words can express. The exact drawing of 
every object, the correct light and shade, the local colour and reflections — are 
all there. The tone is deep and solemn, in harmony with the subject. 

In *' The Annunciation" (Nos. 174 and 175), we have the same care and 
exact details, but the colour is brighter. The green and pink wings of the angel 
and the lily he carries ; and the details of the apartment (said to be the painter's 
studio) deserve most careful study. The lovely glimpse seen through the window 
is part of a street in Ghent. 

Above are shown prophets and sibyls, whose utterances foretold the 
great sacrifice and the salvation of mankind. 

'* The Adoration of the Lamb " (No. 169) is the most elaborate, the grandest, 
the most solemn scene of all, around which the others group themselves as a 

0) It is most unfortunate that the wings of this great work were removed from, the central portipn. They are 
distributed between the museums of Brussels and Berlin, and their places in St. Bavon's have been filled with copies. 
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context. It represents the vision of the Mystic Lamb, described in the Book of 
Revelation, Chap. vii. 

Above, in the centre, is shown the dove — a symbol of the Spirit— descending 
in a blaze of golden light. 

Below, the '* Lamb " stands on the ark of the covenant, his blood flowing 
into the eucharistic cup. Behind, kneeling angels exhibit the instruments of the 
Passion — the column, the cross, the sponge, and the spear. In the background 
are two choirs (one on each side) of maidens, saints and martyrs, bearing palm 
branches ; behind them stand the towers of the Heavenly Jerusalem, green hills 
and groves, and distant mountains of the purest blue.^^^ The foreground is filled 
with two hosts of the redeemed, kneeling and standing in adoration. The 
fountain between them symbolises the *' living water," from which those who drink 
shall never thirst again. 

On each side bands of men and women press forward to the central scene. 
"The Holy Judges and Warriors" — (Nos. 170 and 171), the soldiers of the 
Lord, — are simple but noble figures, on richly caparisoned horses. 

In the inner panel (No. 172) a company of anchorites, led by St. Paul the 
Hermit and St. Anthony, are passing through a rocky defile, followed by Mary 
Magdalen and St. Mary of Egypt. In the outer panel (No. 173) St. Christopher 
(who wandered through the world seeking the most mighty Lord, and found Him 
in the form of a little child), a giant figure in red drapery, leads the way. 

There is great variety of character and expression in these side panels. In 
No. 172, the pervading feeling seems to be the struggle that has overcome the 
allurements of the world ; while in No. 171, it is the expression of a resolute 
will, the heroic spirit of chivalry, which humbles itself before the consciousness 
of Divinity, and offers its strength in defence of the Faith. 

It is impossible to describe the details and wonderful beauty of these works. 
But special study should be given to the Altar-piece as a whole, and also to parts, 
such as the faces, their variety and expression, the jewelled crowns and mitres, 
and the robes (especially on the right in No. 169) ; and to the flowers, fruits and 
foliage, and the landscapes, in all of them. 

Tradition tells us that the benevolent old man in blue velvet on a grey horse, 
in No. 171, is John's portrait of Hubert; and that further back, facing us, 
and dressed in black, is John's own delineation of himself. 

(1) Vide Note i. 
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HANS MEMLING. 

The poverty of biographical detail of the early Flemish masters, compared 
with the number and greatness of their works, finds a parallel in our great poet, 
Shakespeare. Scarcely anything is known of the life of Hans Memling, and 
yet a large number of his finest works have descended to us. He was probably 
born about 1430 ; is known to have been living in Bruges in 1477 or 1478, and 
to have died there in 1495. If his life was like his art, it must have been 
gentle and peaceful. He has been called the Fra Angelico of Flanders. 

182.— "Adoration of the Magi." 184.— **Tlie Presentation." 
183.— ** The Nativity." 185.— **St, John the Baptist." 

186.— **St. Veronica." 

(From the Triptych in the Hospital of St. John, at Bruges). 

In ** The Adoration of the Magi " (No. 182) which forms the central panel, 
the mother is seated, supporting the infant. On the right the oldest of the Magi 
kneels in adoration, kissing the feet of the child ; on the left the second offers his 
gift, while the third, a negro, enters on the right. 

Joseph stands behind holding the hanaper, the gift of the first King. The 
Donor, brother John Floreins, kneels on the extreme left, resting a book on a 
low wall. 

Through the openings in the stable we see a charming view of a street, with 
the Magi and their suite approaching. 

In ''The Nativity" (No. 183), on the interior of one of the shutters, the 
Virgin kneels in adoration ; two lovely wingless angels gaze in rapture on the 
smiling child, and Joseph enters behind with a lighted candle. 

The ** Presentation " (No. 184), on the interior of the opposite shutter, is 
represented within a lofty building. The priest, who is standing beyond an altar 
on the right, receives the child from the mother ; and Anna stands between them 
immediately behind the child. In the background Joseph is seen taking the 
doves out of a basket. 

On the exterior of each shutter there is a representation of a single figure, 
with a background of open landscape. ^^ In one (No. 185) St. John is seated, 
pointing at the Lamb ; and in the other St. Veronica (No. 186), also seated, is 
holding the napkin with the miraculous portrait of Christ imprinted thereon. 

0) Vide Note i. 
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190-191.— "THE ANGEL GABRIEL AND THE VIRGIN ANNUNCIATE." 

From the Altar-piece in the Cathedral, at Lubeck. 
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190-191.— "THE ANGEL GABRIEL AND THE VIRGIN ANNUNCIATE." 

From the Altar-piece in the Cathedral, at Lubeck. 
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Hans Memling. 

On the columns at each side of these panels there are small sculptured 
figures representing the Fall and the Expulsion. 

This work was completed in 1479. It is highly finished, and the most perfect 
picture Memling had painted up to that time. It contains great beauty and tender 
feeling in the figures, strong contrasts of light and shade, and rich, pure colour. 

187.— **The Crucifixion.'' 191.— ** The Virgin Annunciate." 

188.— ** Christ Bearing tlie Cross.'' 192.— **St. John the Baptist." 

189.— ** The Entombment and 193— ••St. Blaise." 

Resurrection." 194.— ••St. Jerome." 

190.—** The Angel Gabriel." 195— ''St. Giles." 

(From the Altar-piece in the Cathedral, at Lubeck). 

This Altar-piece consists of a central panel and double wings or shutters. 
On the exteriors of the outer wings is **The Annunciation" (Nos. 190 and 191), 
in chiaroscuro. The figures are slender, and the faces of great sweetness and 
refinement. On the interiors are full-length figures of St. Blaise and St. Giles ; 
on the exteriors of the inner wings full-length figures of St. John the Baptist and 
St. Jerome. These four saints have been considered some of the finest works 
Memling produced.^^^ 

The central panel and the interiors of the inner wings form one connected 
series of events. The left wing (No. 188) contains scenes in the life of Christ, 
from the agony in the garden to the bearing of the Cross ; the centre (No. 187) 
'* The Crucifixion ;" and the right wing (No. 189) " The Interment of Christ " and 
subsequent events, terminating with the Ascension. 

The solemn history is disclosed with great power and impressive realism. 
Beginning with No. 188, the following events are portrayed : — On the slope of a 
hill, the agony in the garden ; the betrayal ; Peter cutting off the ear of Malchus. 
Within the town, Christ before Caiaphas ; Peter's denial and repentance ; Christ 
before Pilate ; Christ crowned with thorns ; Pilate washing his hands ; and 
finally, in the foreground, Christ bearing the Cross. 

All these events lead up to the central picture of " Calvary " (No. 187). In 
this picture, apart from the supreme event, we see the fainting mother supported 
by St. John and one of the Marys ; the Magdalen — in an agony of grief — stretching 
out her arms towards the Christ ; and a group of soldiers (in the right lower 

0) Mr. James Weale, however, finds many traces of other hands in this Altar-piece, and inclines to the opinion that 
the above six figures were not added until some years aHer Memling's death. 
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corner) casting dice for the garments. In No. 189, we have Christ carried 
into the sepulchre, followed by his mother and the Magdalen, weeping. Above 
this is depicted the Resurrection of Christ, the sleeping guards, and the 
angel. In the landscape, on the left, Christ is seen by Mary Magdalen ; and the 
Marys approach, bearing spices. To the right, in a room, Christ appears to 
the Apostles ; and beyond converses with the two on their way to Emmaus. In 
the centre he appears to his disciples, who are fishing on the sea of Tiberius ; 
and finally, on a mountain top, they are seen gazing on their Master as he ascends 
to heaven and disappears through the clouds. 

Truly, here we have presented to us a great pictorial tragedy. Beginning 
with great travail, it passes through the deepest emotions and passions that can 
stir the human soul, and ends with the tenderest companionship and the most 
holy and inspiring of visions. Surely the man who could paint such a history 
must have been a keen student, a man of deep reflection and tender meditation, 
whose whole heart was thrown into his work. 

This Altar-piece (dated 1491) was painted about sixty years after that of the. 
Van Eycks (Nos. 1 62 to 1 8 1 ), with which it should be carefully compared and studied. 

In many respects they are similar ; there is the same rich deep colour, 
careful workmanship, attention to details, exact imitation and realism. But in 
other qualities Hans Memling s work is on a higher plane. There is not the same 
slavish minuteness of detail ; and the figures have not the same statue-like repose, 
great and majestic though it be. Here they are living and acting, taking part in 
the events around them, by which they are influenced and directed. The emotions, 
attitude and gesture of each are truly expressed, and yet with restraint. 

Memling has not only made his work noble in its realism, but he has infused 
into it a grandeur of conception in harmony with the theme he had to portray. 

He has, however, introduced a few incidents which we wish he had omitted. 
In No. 188, the man in the foreground, brutally pulling at the rope with which 
Christ is bound ; the dog teasing a frog ; and in No. 187, below the penitent 
thief, a buffoon is shown on horseback, with an ape on the saddle behind him 
holding a fruit, which a lad is trying to take from him. These are needless 
intrusions, and detract from the pathos of the scenes ; although, in a sense, they 
are in harmony with the subjects. 

The kneeling figure in No. 188 is a portrait of Henry Greverade, for whom 
the Altar-piece was painted. 
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SIR ANTHONY MORE. 

Antonio Mor, or Moro, known in England as Sir Anthony More, was born 
at Utrecht in 1512, and died in Antwerp between 1576 and 1578. He worked 
for a long period in England ; and received "great praise, honours and money'' 
in all countries. He was one of the greatest portrait painters of his time, rivalling 
even Titian, whose works he copied, and Holbein. 

196.— ** Portrait of Queen Mary I." 

(From the Painting in the Royal Museum, at Madrid). 

This work is an interesting example of Moro's portraiture ; it shows his 
truthful feeling, fine drawing, transparent colour, and his masterly and careful 
painting. 

This is the portrait of England's Mary, the intended bride of Philip II. of 
Spain, whose picture Moro was sent here to paint. She is shown seated in a 
chair of crimson and gold, and holds a red carnation in her hand. Her face is 
certainly plain ; its expression stern and hard. 

Moro no doubt did his best with his subject ; but Philip was sad and plain 
himself, and eleven years younger than Mary, and one cannot but wonder what 
he thought of his future consort when he saw this presentment of her. 



GRANVASCO, THE PORTUGUESE. 

Vasco Fernandez, commonly known as Granvasco, was born at Vizeu, 
Portugal, in 1552. 

He was chiefly a historical painter, and according to Portuguese opinion was 
one of the greatest artists that ever lived. He is said to have followed the school 
of Perugino, but his work shows much more the influence of the German masters 
than the Italian. 



GRANVASCO, the JQg 

Portuguese. 

197.— **St. Peter enthroned as Pope." 

(From the Picture in the Cathedral, at Vizeu). 

St. Peter is clad in rich robes, wearing the papal tiara or triple crown ; his 
right hand raised in benediction, his left holding a gold key, and a book on his knee. 
The jewelled clasp, the details of the robe with a border of winged figures, and the 
ornaments of the thron.e deserve careful study. The wonderful painting of the 
whole figure should be compared with No. 162, the centre of the Van Eycks* 
Altar-piece. 

The two little scenes on each side are very interesting. They portray two 
events in the life of Peter which revealed his weakness, although he sits before 
us here in majesty, the supreme authoritative head of the church, holding the key 
of heaven. 

The one on the left illustrates Peter walking on the water, when his faith 
failed, and Christ saved him from sinking. That on the right, the beautiful 
legendary story of Peter fleeing from Rome to escape persecution. We are told 
that when he was on the Appian way outside the walls of the city, he met Christ 
bearing his own cross. ** Lord, whither goest thou?'* asked Peter. "I go to 
Rome to be crucified afresh," replied the Master, and vanished. Peter returned 
to Rome, bravely to meet his condemnation and death. (See No. 18). 

It is seldom that the latter story appears in art ; but it shows a significant 
comprehension of human nature and moral purpose that these two stories of 
frailty should be presented along with the central acknowledgment of the grandeur 
and nobility of Peter s character. 



198.— ''Richard IL and Saints before the 
199. Madonna and Child." 

(From the Diptych, at Wilton House). 

This very interesting and remarkable work, possessing some features of 
German, Flemish and Italian art, contains a contemporary portrait of the King, 
and is considered to have been certainly painted before 1382. 

Many suggestions have been made as to where and by whom it was produced, 
for its author is not known. It seems most probable that it was painted in 
England, and possibly by an English artist, since it is certain that during the 13th 
and 14th centuries there existed in this country an independent school of art, 
which received extensive patronage. 
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Diptych. 

The work is divided into two compartments — hence the term Diptych ; that 
on the left (No. 198) giving the earthly presentation, and that on the right the 
heavenly (No. 199). 

In the left compartment we see the unfortunate King, Richard II., wearing 
the crown and a magnificent costume, kneeling on the ground with his hands 
extended in supplication towards the Infant seen in the arms of the Madonna, in 
the right compartment. Behind the King stand three patron saints. The fore- 
most figure represents St. John the Baptist, with wild and shaggy hair, clad in a 
loose skin, holding a lamb in his left hand. The next figure is St. Edward the 
Confessor, interesting as the founder of Westminster Abbey, wearing a jewelled 
crown, and a long robe with a mantle over it. In his left hand he holds a large 
golden ring, and with the other points down to Richard, as though recommending 
him to the favour of Infant and Virgin. The third saint is St. Edmund, king and 
martyr, who ruled over the East Angles, and who was slain with arrows during 
the Danish invasion ; from which incident he is shown holding a feathered arrow 
in his left hand. He wears a robe of deep blue, richly embroidered with a 
pattern of fanciful birds, with wide-spread wings, linked two and two by a 
coronet encircling their necks, and a star pendant between them. Considering 
the date of the work, the drawing and foreshortening of this costume show 
remarkable skill. 

These three figures, with their eyes turned towards the Virgin and child, are 
shown standing upon barren ground, which retires to a gloomy wood ; and above 
the trees a flat golden background, covered with a diaper pattern, takes the place 
of sky. 

The face of the King is fair and extremely youthful ; he wears a scarlet 
gown, which is covered all over with figures, in gold embroidery, of his favourite 
badge — the crouching stag, each enclosed in a circle of broom cods f^^ a crouching 
stag lying on a black cushion is also shown on his left breast. In the design on 
this costume there seems to be no attempt at foreshortening. 

The right compartment offers a striking contrast in its crowding and 
animation to the repose and solemnity of the four figures on the left. It 
contains thirteen figures, consisting chiefly of angels with upraised wings. It is 
remarkable that in this portion every figure is attired in the same tint of blue, 
and shaded with blue, only darker, without any black. 

0) That is the seed -bag of the broom. This device was adopted from the livery of the King of France. 
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Diptych. 

The calm and dignified figure of the Virgin contrasts with the animated 
faces and gestures of the angels. All these points, doubtless, had a meaning — 
suggestive and poetical — in the mind of the painter. The garments of the 
angels fit loosely and hang down, concealing the girdle ; a peculiarity found at a 
later date in the angels of Fra Angelico.^^^ 

The Virgin supports in her arms the Infant, who turns towards the King, as 
if addressing him. The action of the right hand seems to be directing the 
King's attention to the red cross banner, held with both hands by one of the 
angels. 

The Madonna is supported on each side by a kneeling angel, each touching 
her garment with one hand, and pointing towards the King with the other. In 
no instance is an angel's head shown with a nimbus (this feature is frequently 
met with in Flemish painting/^^but seldom in Italian) ; but each is adorned with 
a chaplet of white and grey roses. Their wings are of variegated plumage, 
changing to black at the end of the feathers ; and, in all of those behind the 
Virgin, they are shown at the same elevation ; the latter is a peculiarity seldom 
met with in works of art. 

The foreground is dark green, decorated with flowers ; and the background 
is golden, covered with a diaper pattern of four trefoil leaves, most delicately 
executed. 

This most interesting and valuable work is painted in tempera on a richly 
gilt plaster ground, on oak panels ; the frames of the latter being united with 
hinges so as to close like a book. 

The figure of the King is considered one of the earliest and most refined 
regal portraits extant, and could only have been painted from the life. 



(1) See the Angel in " The Marys at the Sepulchre " (No. 12). 
(3) An instance of which is seen in Hans Memling's work, ** The Nativity " (No. 183). 
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Note I.— The Painting of Landscape by the Ancient Masters. 

We do not generally expect to find the painting of landscape a special feature in the religious 
pictures of the Ancient Masters. Nevertheless it forms an important part in many of their works, 
presents many interesting features, and shows a very remarkable development. 

If the beauty of the human form was unfelt and unstudied during the middle ages, still less was 
nature. The drifting clouds, sunlit or pent in gloomy shade; the mountains, peaked with rugged 
spurs, or smooth and gently curved ; the varied wealth and change of foliage, flower and fruit ; the 
sparkle of stream and ever-changeful sea, lay open then as now. But man's eyes were sealed, and his 
heart closed to their true messages of form and beauty. 

If man was cursed, then doubly cursed was the ground whereon he laboured and struggled. 
Ignorance, intrigue and conflict were too great and too constant for the gentle spirit and pathos of 
nature to be felt, or the sense of her beauty to be cherished. 

But with the fire and desire of the Renaissance a change came, and, following the study of the 
human form, slowly came the study of nature — of the phenomena outside man's own personal history. 

At first the forms used were mere rigid and repeated types of natural objects, exhibiting no 
diistinguishing features or relations between them. That is, the different kinds of trees were represented 
by one more or less constant type ; a fixed form of jagged and broken earth represented rocks ; and the 
sky and all shining objects were represented by gilding the spaces they occupied. The advance was 
slow — but, on the whole, an advance. Sometimes it came as an isolated inspiration — as with Masaccio, 
which no one was able to continue ; and sometimes as the expr^sion of a calm receptive study, linked 
with a deep religious spirit. 

Among the artists represented in this Collection the works of Giotto are the first to show advance 
in the painting of landscape. This is seen in his " St. Francis Preaching to the Birds " (No. 3), wherein 
the tree is still symmetrical and formal, but the sky is painted blue instead of being gilt. Even here, 
however, he has only told part of the truth, for there is little or no gradation from the top to the 
horizon, and this gradation is the most beautiful truth nature gives in a clear blue sky. 

Shortly after Masaccio ceased working in the Brancacci Chapel (see p. 15), Jan van Eyck finished 
the great Altar-piece at St. Bavon. " The Tribute Money " (No. 20) of the former, and " The Adoration 
of the Lamb" (No. 169) and adjoining panels of the latter, contain remarkable landscape backgrounds. 
Comparing these works, we see how differently these two contemporary painters were affected by 
nature, or how greatly the spirit which guided the study of the one differed from that of the other. 

Masaccio perceived the broad, essential beauty of mountains, their variety and truth of form : 
and not these alone, but the relation of mountains to each other, and also to the sky. Clouds touch 
their summits and cast shadows on their slopes ; breaking their lines and masses into that subtle aspect 
of light and shade and mystery, which together form their chief beauty and grandeur. 
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But Jan van Eyck loved clearness and detail, unsullied spaces of rich colour, and unbroken light. 
His love of truth was great, his study of detail was vast ; his mountains are blue, cut sharply against a 
paler blue sky. True in form, ttue in colour, and yet how far from the broader work of Masaccio. 
The works of both are very beautiful, but the one is the beauty of fact unchanging and immanent : the 
other that of suggestion and mystery, awaking the imagination. 

In these differences, as in their work generally, we see the Flemish love of veracity and int^rity, 
contrasted with the more subtle character, and the more ideal truth of the Italian. 

Van Eyck's most charming piece of landscape background is seen in No. 171, with its exquisite 
retiring distances, castle towers, and gleaming light of snow-capped hills ; and its flecks of sunlit cloud, 
which alone break the clear sky. 

Jan Van Eyck has been called " The father of landscape painting,'' and it must be confessed that 
nearly the whole of what later painters accomplished found its beginning in him, and that what he 
undertook to do few have gone beyond. 

But there is much more in landscape than Van Eyck's marvellous finish, richness of detail and 
colour ; something far higher and deeper in its influence ; and this Masaccio discovered, namely, the 
saui that is in nature— especially that which breathes in the solitary and the mysterious. 

The following is a brief outline of the principal features found in the landscape portions of the 
works in this Collection, apart from those already mentioned : — 

Fra Ang^elico. — He seldom painted a real landscape, but shows a great advance on Giotto. He 
had a great love for the painting of flowers. His trees have straight stems and 
bushy tops. 

Pisanello. — No. 128. The arrangement of the background in this is entirely artificial. 

Benozzo GozzolL — His works produce a feeling of artificiality through being crowded in every 
available space. They contain abundance of landscape objects, but together they lack the 
unity and freedom of nature. In No. 41 the rocky defile appears to be built up specially 
for the solemn procession. 

Ghirlandaio. — No. 57. In this the rocks are unnaturally put together, but there is space and 
atmosphere. This artist in his jewel-like colour shows a Flemish characteristic. 

Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. — No. 85. In this we have a piling up of rocks untrue to nature, and 
which appear to be put in to fill a space. They form a strange contrast with the building 
on the left. 

Pietro della Francesca. — Gave each tint its true tone, and advanced aerial perspective by the 
introduction of tender grey colours (see p. 42). In No. 79 the peculiar character of the 
dawn is rendered with remarkable truth both in tone and atmospheric effect. 

Pinturicchio. — His skies are noticeable for their bright colour, gradation, and light, and his 
distances contain great charm (see No. 102). But in No. 97 the trees appear rather con- 
ventional, and in Nos. 96 and 101 the rocks are piled up in a theatrical fashion, forming 
platforms for the representation of different events. 
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Botticelli. — He saw everything with his own peculiar and seductive cast of thought. A feeling 
of melancholy is often seen in his paintings of landscape, which possess a charm and 
mysterious beauty of their own ; although they do not express the vitality and variety of 
nature. There is frequent repetition of similar types, especially in the trees : his distances 
are notable for their mystery, opalescent atmosphere and light. The sea in No. 50 is 
purely conventional in its representation of ripples and waves, and lacks perspective. 

Sig^orelli. — Follows Ghirlandaio in his painting of rocks (see No. 45) ; but his trees show great 
advance, — they are true in foliage and graceful in form. Note also the lake and hills 
representing the " promised land." 

Francia. — His skies are wonderful for their intense clearness— cool, but full of light. His land- 
scapes are varied, and the trees graceful in form. (See No. 142). 

Filippino Lippi. — No. 35. In this the trees show a great advance, and the details are true to 
nature. 

PeniS^no. — Remarkable for his space, air, and light, and his true and beautiful rendering of 
Umbrian landscape. A fault in his work is the frequent introduction of one type of tree — 
with a tall slender stem, delicate branches and leafage, but flat, as though it consisted of 
one plane. 

Raphael. — His landscape follows much the character and spirit of his master, Perugino — with its 
peaceful scenes of verdure, fields, hills, and pure skies ; and he frequently adopted the 
same type of tree. In his later work he attained freedom, and left the conventional 
altogether. In No. 107 the trees show a great advance ; they possess freedom and grace, 
natural beauty, and depth in space. 

LibrL — No. 129. In this work we have beauty, truth of form, and sweetness of tone and colour 
throughout the whole landscape background. 

Luini. — Although his work is refined and beautiful, and shows careful study and truth of form, 
it does not possess much power and originality (see No. 117). But note especially the 
fine painting of the sunlit hills in No. 115. 

Sodoma. — His paintings of landscape were chiefly introduced as ornamental backgrounds, but 
were not deeply studied. They are too crowded with objects, and frequently do not accord 
with his subjects. 

Giorgione. — He possessed the power of generalisation, and expressed the broad truth of landscape. 
In No. 137 the background is very beautiful. Note the passing light on the distant water, 
and the road that loses itself in the shade. 

Titian. — " The Homer of Art," " the founder of landscape art." These he has frequently been 
called, and they attest the estimation in which his wonderful powers are held. Great as he 
was in other branches of art, very few have excelled him even in landscape. In No. 138 
we have great beauty in the broad and restful background. Note the tree on the right blown 
by the wind — the Euganean hills, as seen from Venice, in the distance — and especially the 
detail and broad modelling of the tree stem about the centre of the picture. 
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Romanino. — No. 145. This is the only work in this Collection with a perfectly open and retiring 
landscape carried across the whole picture. We have fields, a castle, and trees backed by 
hills, some in light and some in shadow. There is much observation of natural phenomena 
in this work. Note the sun's rays bursting through the clouds on the right. 

Memling^. — Notice the exquisite landscape background (in which is represented "The Baptism of 
Jesus") in No. 185, and how the rocks break abruptly into the sea, and are worn by the 
action of the water. It is not so sunny as the work of Van Eyck. In Nos. 187 and J 89 
the arrangement of landscape elements is simply a stage setting for the different events. 

Albert Durer. — No 168. The landscape in this work has been odled "a lovely evanescent 
vision of the beauteous earth, in harmony with the glory of the heavenly world." We have 
an expanse of quiet sea, its colour veiling its depth. On the right hand, the shore meets 
the water with rocky banks, while on the left it slopes down in green promontories, a fair 
city nestling thereon. Above is a tender, delicate sky, with a broad band of light shining 
above the horizon. In front are meadows, which afford standing ground for the figure of 
Diirer himself. Here we have a scene full of mystery and poetry, subdued in both tone and 
colour, showing a rare perception of landscape beauty and horizontal space, and in perfect 
accord with the mental vision unfolded above. Diirer is even greater in the delineation of 
landscape with the graver than with the brush. On a few inches of copper he shows a 
marvellous knowledge of details and truth of form, and a wonderful power of expression. 



Note II. (see p. 87, No. 151). — On Decadence in the Fine Arts. 

Perhaps no monument has been more extolled than this of the Doge Vendramin, both before 
and since the lavish praise bestowed on it by Selvatico. 

But in "The Stones of Venice" Mr. Ruskin speaks of it as an instance of bad taste, of 
sumptuous display, of skill in workmanship and pride of wealth forcing themselves above the true 
thought and purpose of the subject ; and, as evidence of that debasement, that departure from thorough 
integrity, truthful expression, and purity of purpose, which led to the decay of Art and the fall of 
Venice. 

There are many baser monuments in Venice and elsewhere than this ; many in which the vanity 
of riches, the cunning of the artist's hand, and the theatrical posing of crowded meaningless figures, 
rob the tomb of all sense of repose, of all suggestion of the life that is spent, and of all true emotion 
and solemnity. 

To some, perhaps to many, Mr. Ruskin's judgment may appear severe and harsh ; yet it is certain 
that, notwithstanding its fine workmanship and the beauty of the figures, we find in this monument a 
lack of integrity, (^> and the introduction of those elements which soon became so baneful and destructive 
to all sense of fitness, and to harmony of thought and expression. 

Ct) Only that side of the effigy which meets the eye is finished; it has only one hand, and half the face is a 

shapeless mass. 
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As we survey the course run by the Fine Arts among the great nations of the past, we find again 
and again that as the subject or motive (be it rehgious, or moral, or the passion of humanity, or the 
beauty and pathos of nature) sinks in importance, or is overlaid with the display of skill or of wealth ; 
decline and decay have set in. 

Only so long as both artist and patron united in producing a work of art for a pure and noble 
purpose, in which the work itself was only a means of disclosing that purpose, — some great truth, some 
beauty of thought, — did the Tree of Fine Art grow' and remain strong and healthy. But when the 
modesty of wealth and skill vanished, when the work became the boast of the one and the display of the 
other, appealing only to sensuous pleasure and curiosity — from that moment a canker had attacked 
its roots, which surely led to degeneration, to the enslavement of thought, and to the withering of 
all deep and true emotion. 



Note III.— Beauty— the Human Figure. 

In turning from the religious pictures of the Italian masters to those of the German and Flemish, 
and in making any comparison of their elements of beauty, the following points should be kept in mind, 
and also the remarks already made on pages xxxiii. and 90 : — 

(1) That there is no absolute and unvarying standard of beauty; and that among the 

multitudinous definitions thereof, from ancient to modern times, none have proved 
complete and always applicable. Very complex, and by no means constant, factors awake 
our sense of beauty. 

(2) That the ancient Greeks developed and presented the most perfect and beautiful expression 

of the human form. This has always been made the standard for study, and was especially 
so in Italy during the Renaissance. 

(3) That it is generally acknowledged that the Romance peoples, on the whole, are more 

beautiful than the Teutonic. 

(4) That the revival of learning produced divergent tendencies in the South and the North. In 

the former it was directed towards the restoration of classical ideas and civilities, and 
humanism, in close touch with the Catholic Church ; in the latter, to the search for a 
purer Christianity in antagonism to the papal hierarchy. 

The bearing of these points cannot be discussed here. Certain it is that the Italian artists 
attained a more constant refinement, and a finer expression of beauty — an ideal — in their delineation 
of angelic and human figures, than we find among those of the North. The religious atmosphere of 
the latter, especially in Germany, was different. It was less warmly imaginative, less visionary, and less 
easily excited by dreams of the unseen and the unexperienced. The German and Flemish delineations 
of the figure show that their conceptions were seldom raised above what they had actually seen and 
known. 

Jan van Eyck's Madonna pictures, for instance, are so only in name. Really they are simply 
Flemish mothers and children ; but not seen as the Italians saw their models, through the medium of 
the classic spirit or with the eye of imagination. 
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Truly, when we gaze into the face of " The Triune God " (No. 162), we feel its marvellous power, 
its majesty — that there is the "everlasting and unchangeable" — the "Righteous Judge" (such as we 
cannot find elsewhere) ; but scarcely the one who " pities and forgives/' 

Among the works in this Collection, we may compare some of the Italian Madonnas, such as 
those of Fra Angelico (No. 8), Benozzo Gozzoli (No. 39). Fra Bartolommeo (No. 61), Del Sarto 
(No. 70),0) Pinturrichio (No. 96), Dai Libri (No. 129), and Giorgione (No. 137); with Meister Wilhelm 
(No. 152), a childish face with a very small mouth; Lochner (No. 155), Holbein (No. 161), and 
Memling (No. 182). Lochner more clearly approaches the Italian in religious expression and 
sentiment ; and the face in Holbein's is one of great beauty and calm dignity. 

We may also compare the angels of Gozzoli (Nos. 40 and 42), Da Forli (Nos. 81 and 82), 
Pinturrichio (No. 96), with those in the Van Eyck Altar-piece (No. 165), and Diirer's " Adoration " 
(No. 158). 

(1) The copy of this work seems to have lost some of the refinement and tenderness of the original. 



Note IV.— Final Words. 

Should anyone ask. What is the use of studying the works of those Ancient Masters, whose 
knowledge, methods, and technique we may have outgrown, and whose thoughts and opinions no 
longer possess us to-day ? the following points may be urged : — 

That, apart from the historic value of such study, the present was potential in the past, as the 
future is in the present \ that all periods, whether of progress or decline, form links in one continuous 
chain ; and that only by comparing any period with those which have preceded it can we justly estimate 
its value. 

The past is our inheritance ; and progress, in every department of human activity, only began 
when man became conscious of and valued this inheritance. 

What a history is disclosed even in the incised bone, stone and bronze relics garnered in our 
Museums ! Even in these we find the germ of that "gift,*' which produced the works of Pheidias 
and of Michael Angelo. 

How much more so, then, are those works of value whose motive was the day-spring of a new 
intellectual awakening — of a new religious aspiration. 

To use the beautiful words of Plato, they unfold " the power of the wing " over the human soul. 
When we follow the path over which this power has soared, we behold beauty enshrined with modesty, 
whose influence is bracing — whose pervading spirit aspires to both the true and the good. 
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MEDIEVAL ART, 

AN APPRECIATION 

BY 

The Rev. EDGAR I. FRIPP, B.A., 

Lecturer to the Victoria University Extension. 



I. — Art a Serious Pursuit. 

There is an idea, held by not a few earnest people, that Art is a sort of plaything, and not for 
men and women of a serious turn of mind. To love beautiful colours, or to care for a pretty home, 
or to make a fuss about the cutting down of a fine tree or the sweeping away of a venerable and 
picturesque building, strikes them as the mark of a rather unpractical and effeminate temper. Yet it 
is clear that the Creator loves beauty, and works for it in everything He does. Look at the colours of 
the sky, of flowers and precious stones, at the forms of trees and leaves, the brilliancy and delicacy 
of birds and insects, the grandeur and infinite mystery of mountains, the sea, and the cloud-world. 
If we care for God's works, if we have an eye and a heart for them, we shall find relief in them from 
the ugliness which the hand of man too often inflicts upon us. We are refreshed by anything that 
reminds us of the loveliness and perfectness of His doings. A picture on the wall, or in a shop 
window, that recalls a bit of quiet landscape, a cornfield, or a pool with rushes and a flight of swallows ; 
a piece of sculpture that awakens our pleasure in a spray of ivy or an oak tree ; a homely gable-roof, 
suggestive of northern snows and the forest ; the pattern of a leaf or a star, or the colours of the 
rainbow cast upon the office floor by a Gothic window, give sweetness to the drudgery of business life. 
It is the busy, earnest folk in our great modern cities who need Art most, and who, when they get it, 
enjoy it most keenly. We get sick of pavement and lamp-posts, wheels and tramway-lines, and cast-iron 
railings : we want Nature, and the hints of Nature which noble Art continually provides, most of all in 
the city. 



II.— Tlie Truthfulness of Art. 

Mr. Ruskin has told us how Art, even better than books, can speak to us of a nation's life. 
Books record men's thoughts and deeds, but Art reveals their feelings. Buildings, sculpture, pictures, 
furniture, show us what people like to have or are willing to tolerate in their daily presence. Art never 
tells a lie. If you have the perception — ^and much depends on this — you may detect at once in a 
work of art the kind of man who produced it, the kind of person who bought it, and the kind of 
public who praised it ; whether they cared for noble or ignoble beauty, whether they were honest or 
dishonest in their tastes, whether they were sensitive or careless about a sham or a vulgarity. In 
London, for example, you may see the faith, the confident strength, the rich and varied life of the 
Middle Ages written on Westminster Abbey; the intelligence, knowledge, pride and pomp, and 
paganism of the Renaissance on St. Paul's Cathedral ; and the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy 
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will give you in many ways a truer notion of English '* Society " — of what it cares about and does not 
care about^ — than any history of our time. Great Art is the accompaniment of noble feeling and 
aspiration, decadent Art of declining ideals, evil Art of corrupt and perverted sentiments ; and nothing 
manifests these states of mind so simply or with such subtle truthfulness as Art. 



III.— The Middle Ages. 

Let us now look at the Arundel reproductions of mediaeval pictures, and consider what they have 
to say to us of the age that produced and enjoyed them. For the Manchester Man there is probably 
no place in the city where he can more profitably spend an hour. The contrast between the life he is 
accustomed to, and too liable to be the slave of, and the far-off life so peacefully reflected in the 
pictures on these screens, is almost too great to be expressed in words. Imagine a mediaeval workman 
coming to our modern Manchester. What would he think of it ? When he had seen our rushing 
energy, our swift material progress, our gigantic mechanical achievements, what would be his impression 
of us ? Riding in an electric tram through the crowded thoroughfares, acquainting himself with our 
elaborate contrivances for lighting and draining the city, and supplying it with water, visiting a cotton 
mill, steaming down the Ship Canal on an Atlantic liner, travelling over the bridges and through the 
tunnels of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, hearing of our commercial intercourse with ten 
thousand cities and the most distant countries of the globe, he might, indeed, believe, at first sight, 
that he had come among a race of gods. Later, however, when he had spoken with us individually, 
and discovered how little each of us could do with his own brains and fingers, how helpless we were 
apart from our machinery, and how far the quality of our workmanship was behind its quantity^ he 
might ask himself, "But where are the gods ?" Surveying us in the light of his own restful age, when 
everything seemed so fixed and certain both in earth and heaven, when nothing was wrought by men's 
hands but what was calmly done and done to last, and each worker went through his patient time of 
obedience learning to use his tools, not to minister to a machine, he might say of us, " You are truly a 
wonderful people, but I have met better men than you in the streets of Florence and on the hills of 
Umbria." 



IV. — Art as the Handmaid of Religion. 

The first thought that strikes us about these pictures is their religious character. They were 
painted in an age of Faith and in the service of Faith. They adorned church walls and altars and the 
cloisters of monasteries. The basis of mediaeval civilisation was an entire and absolute faith in God 
and His communications with men. Among thoughtful and good people there was no doubt, no 
agonising enquiry, no diseased self-introspection. Thought and Faith were at one. There was no 
severance between the science of the time and what the church taught. The greatest thinkers were in 
complete accord with the preachers, and Religion, as Carlyle said, was **a great heaven-high 
Unquestionability, encompassing and interpenetrating the whole of life." A similar bond of union 
existed between Faith and Art. Books were few and for the very few. The Bible was given to the 
people, as in those days it only could be given, by the preacher and the artist. The friars were the 
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preachers, and the painters and sculptors assisted them by painting and carving the stories of scripture 
and the lives of saints before the eyes of the congregation. The church was the first picture-gallery in 
Christendom — as it was also the first theatre and library. Here is an extract from the Statutes of the 
Painters' Guild of Siena, drawn up in the year 1355 : — "Since we are teachers to unlearned men, who 

know not how to read, of the marvels done by the power and strength of holy religion, 

and since no undertaking, however small, can have a beginning or an end without the power to do, 
knowledge and true love of the work, in order that in this our calling, however unworthy, we may have 
a good beginning and ending, let us earnestly seek the aid of the Divine Grace, and commence our 
labours by a dedication to the honour of the name of the most Holy Trinity." 



V. — ^Art with a Purpose. 

The spirit of these Statutes is that of Mediaeval Art in its rise, development and maturity. 
Emphatically the mediaeval artist worked with a moral and religious purpose. He knew nothing of the 
doctrine of "Art for Art's sake." With him it was "Art for God's sake." And it is this high purpose, 
this straining to represent truth that was sacred and altogether beyond the felt power of the workman, 
that gives to the clumsiest efforts of the Gothic artist such an interest and fascination. Take one of 
the earliest pictures of the series (No. 72), the " Descent from the Cross," by Pietro Lorenzetti, of 
Siena, who died c, 1340. You say it is ugly, and so it is. The poor twisted corpse of the Saviour is 
not beautiful. There is no attempt to glorify the flesh. A nail is being drawn out of the feet. A pool 
of blood on the ground has probably flowed from the sufferer's side. The hammer and pincers are 
cruelly apparent. But observe the intense earnestness of the whole. The man who painted this 
picture had no doubt of the reality and significance of the tragedy, and sought only to give it in its 
painfulness. 



VI —The Qiottlsts. 



Giotto (d, 1337) was the first to break away from this severe style of painting. He lived in the 
more genial, though not less earnest, Florence, the friend of Dante, whose portrait he painted in a 
fresco of Paradise in the Bargello (No. 5). Like the great poet, he felt the inspiring influence^ of 
Fmncis of Assisi, and was frequently commissioned to paint the life of the saint in the churches. His 
picture No. 2 represents St. Francis preaching before Pope Honorius. We notice the artist's interest 
in the grouping of his figures, in varied types of humanity, in the folds of the garments, in architectural 
and other accessories. If Giotto were better represented in the Arundels, we could observe his 
affection for animals — especially for dogs and sheep, which he had known as a shepherd boy — for 
flowers and fruit (see the pomegranate in the hand of Dante above), rocks and trees, and also his 
touches of humour. But human as he is, and a lover of Nature, these features are always subordinate 
to the central religious idea he seeks to communicate. This fresco of St. Francis was painted on the 
walls of the church that was built over the saint's grave at Assisi, and keeps close to the tradition. 
And, like Lorenzetti's work, it is a picture largely of those parts of the body that most reveal the mind, 
r.^., the f cue and the hands. 
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VII.— Fra Angelico. 

Gothic painting, which, briefly, is that of spiritual expression, reached its highest in Fra Angelico 
{d, 1455). He was, unlike Giotto, a monk, and a man of a very beautiful and devout temper, and was, 
in his own line, consummate in his workmanship. He was a simple, pure-hearted indefatigable painter, 
never angry, one who 

" Drank love and bathed in love and mirrored it, 
And knew no end of it" 

He is well represented in the Arundel Series. No. 10 is his famous " Crucifixion." It should 
be compared with Lorenzetti's. There is an immense advance in execution, and the feeling is finer. 
Flesh is altogether secondary, devotion supreme, and the colouring exquisite. Fra Angelico had taken 
little pains with the bodies of the crucified > but observe the soul he has put into the faces of the 
Christ and the weeping and praying mourners. Notice particularly the head, hands and feet of St. 
Jerome on the right (with the CardinaPs hat). Nothing could surpass this figure for utter devotion to 
Christ. Nor has any painter more nobly represented the monastic ideal of the Virgin. In this picture 
we see the Magdalene's beautiful dress and hair, but her face is turned away. Her physical beauty 
would be out of harmony with the rest and therefore is hidden. She embraces the Madonna, the 
Mater Dolorosa, whose grief is insupportable. It is difficult to exaggerate what the ages of chivalry 
owed to their worship of Mary, both as the Divine Mother and the type of maiden purity. The 
Madonna and Child were a universal theme, in minster and chapel and wayside shrine, the comfort of 
the warrior, as the joy of the peasant wife, enlisting the highest and the lowliest talents for its repre- 
sentation. More than a dozen examples of it are in the Arundel Series, including one by Fra Angelico. 
But he excelled in the portrayal of the sister and the nun rather than the mother. See his 
" Annunciation " (No. 6), in which Mary, as the chosen of the Holy Spirit, the " Ancilla Domini," 
greets the angel with an expression of mingled reverence, surprise and modesty that is unspeakably 
delicate. What discipline and refinement such a picture reveals, not in the artist only but in the life 
of the " religious " of that period ! Such a contemporary record is of itself a sufficient refutation of 
Gibbon's Philistine statement (Chap, xxxvii.), that monasticism necessarily "destroys the sensibility oi 
the mind." 



VIII.— The Transition. 



We notice a change in Fra Angelico's loved pupil, Benozzo Gozzoli {d, 1498). There is a loss of 
intensity, an absence of the " rapt " countenance we see so often in the work of the master ; yet the 
atmosphere is wholly tender and sweet and restful, and the sense of the innocent joys of life is very 
pronounced. Look at his "Procession of the Three Kings" (No. 41). Here is a sea of faces, as in 
some of Fra Angelico's pictures, less characterised than his by suppressed emotion, but very fair and 
loving and religious ; and, wherever they can be introduced, the beautiful and familiar objects of 
mediaeval domestic life are brought in. Gozzoli delights in cities and towers and castles and gardens, 
in dresses and trappings, arms and jewels and books, and numberless pretty things whose workmanship 
is the despair of the modern machinist. The gardens in his and contemporary pictures are particularly 
interesting. One reason why the mediaevals did not care for landscape, at any rate in its wilder and 
grander aspects, was that their cities were both safe and beautiful. Ill-drained and ** smelly " they no 
doubt were, and exposed to terrible ravages of plague, but in their homely and lovely picturesqueness 
they surpassed the dreams of men brought up in our wildernesses of brick and iron and slate. 
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A feature of those cities was the garden, surrounded by the castle — or convent — wall, or sheltered 
under the ramparts, elaborately cultivated, and full of flowers and fruit. What we read of in Dante 
and Chaucer and the " King's Quair," we see fresh and brilliant yet in the works of Gozzoli and the 
Lippis — the well-kept paths, trim fences and trees, the grass plot sprinkled with daisies, the artificial 
streamlet flashing with fish, trellises of apples, rose-bushes and beds of lilies, singing birds with gay 
plumage, and peacocks' tails — mingled with the thousand hues of angels' wings. 



IX. — Revival of Classical and Pagan Ideals. 

In the meantime the painting of the body and of landscape underwent rapid development at the 
hands of Masaccio, who died at the early age of 27 in 1429. Fra Angelico would have shrunk from 
pictures like the " Adam and Eve " and " Expulsion " (No. 22). With the crude rocks of Giotto and 
Gozzoli compare the mountain scenery in the background of the "Tribute Money" (No. 20). 
Masaccio's pupil, Lippo Lippi, broke away from monasticism and married a nun, and Lippo Lippi's 
pupil was the gifted Botticelli (d. 1510), who loved the legends and mythology that came into vogue 
with the study of Greek. He was one of the first and most brilliant children of the Renaissance. 
His " Primavera " (No. 49), is a strange mixture of mediaeval and classical elements. Graces and 
goddesses are embowered, and spiritualised, among the trees and flowers of a Catholic Paradise. 
The goddess of love is similarly ennobled in " The Birth of Venus " (No. 50), one of the pictures, 
probably, that brought down the rebuke of Savonarola. There is little difference between Botticelli's 
spiritual Venuses and his graceful and slightly sensuous Virgins. In him pagan ideas are Christianised 
and Christian conceptions paganised. Then his contemporary, Ghirlandaio {d, 1494), began to paint 
religious subjects as little more than the occasion for portraiture and the representation of the costume, 
furniture and jewellery of fashionable life. From his frescoes (No. 51 — 58), we get a vivid impression 
of the ladies and gentlemen of Florence in the second half of the fifteenth century. 



X. — Triumph of the Classical and Pagan. 

Raphael (d, 1520), Michael Angelo {d. 1564), and Andrea del Sarto {d. 1531), mark the 
perfection of Renaissance ideals and the swift decay of the Gothic. As a young man Raphael was 
a pupil of the old-fashioned and religious Perugino {d, 1524), and under his influence he produced 
many of his glorious Madonnas. But in Rome his impressionable genius was injured by the 
worldliness of the Vatican. He painted the weak Christ of the " Disputa," side by side with the 
noble Apollo of the "Parnassus" (No. 107), and wasted his powers on fables and decoration. More 
and more " dramatic energy," or gesticulation, took the place of spiritual expression. In Michael 
Angelo the body is still more prominent. Magnificent as his work is in strength and knowledge, it is 
often melancholy and cold. The highest mood he represents is profound thought. Both men were 
using up their spiritual capital, the inheritors of a great past rather than the founders of a future. 
Andrea del Sarto begins the decadence. His ease is almost as great as Raphael's or Michael Angelo's,* 
but he wants a theme proportionate to his powers. Obviously he does not care for Madonnas. The 
striving after the unattainable is gone. 
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XI.— Conclusion. 

What has been said above of the Florentine masters is true of other schools. The religious 
spirit and purpose reached its height at Venice in Bellini {d, 1516) and Carpaccio (d. 1522) ; in 
Lombardy in Luini {d. 1529) ; in Umbria in Perugino (d, 1524) ; in Flanders in Jan van Eyck 
(d. 1440) and Memling (d. 1495) ; and in Germany in Albrecht Diirer (d. 1528) and Holbein (d. 1543), 
who were influenced by the Reformation. Then it began to decline at Venice, in a blaze of glory, in 
Giorgione {d. 1511), Titian {d, 1576), Veronese {d, 1588), and Tintoret {d. 1594); in Lombardy, with 
scarcely less grandeur, in Leonardo da Vinci {d, 1519), Correggio {d, 1534), and Bazzi (d, 1549); in 
Umbria in Pinturicchio {d, 1513), and Signorelli {d, 1523). As books came in Art went out, and it 
practically ceased in all countries, until the middle of the eighteenth century, to have any connection 
with spiritual ideas. 
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A List of the Chromo-Lithographs from Works of Ancient Masters, 

arranged in order of the year of publication. 
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1865 



Title of Work 



Painter's Name 



Interior of the Chapel of Sta. Maria dell* Arena at Padua 

The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian 

Madonna and Saints 

Christ among the Doctors 

Christ before Pilate 

Christ bearing his Cross ... 

Nativity of our Lord 

The Burial of St. Catharine 

Portrait of Dante ... 

Madonna and Child and the Resurrection 

Madonna and Child 

The Death of St. Francis ... 

Two Heads from the above 

Adam and Eve under the Tree of Knowledge 

St. Peter Preaching 

The Tribute Money 

St. Peter Baptizing 

The Expulsion 

Head from No. 16 

Do. do. 

The Annunciation . . 
St. John and St. Peter Healing the Cripple and St. Peter 

raising Tabitha 
St. Peter in Prison visited by St. Paul 
St. Peter delivered from Prison . . . 
Head from No. 22 

Do. No. 23 

The Madonna del Sacco ... 

The Burial of St. Cecilia 

The Annunciation... 

St. Peter and St. John Healing the Sick by their Shadows 

St. Peter and St. John giving Alms 

St. Peter and St. Paul raising the King's Son ; and the 

Homage to St. Peter 
Head from No. 31 

Do. No. 32 

St. Augustine Preaching in Rome 

Illuminated Letter C 

Do. Letter L. 
The Conversion of Homogenes the Sorcerer 

The Marriage of St. Cecilia 

Coronation of the Virgin ... 

Illuminated Letter D 

Christ among the Doctors 

Presentation in the Temple 

Head of Joseph (from No. 43) 

St. Peter Delivered from Prison 
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Perugino 

Ottaviano Nelli 
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0) It is stated on page xi. that " the first work issued by the Society" was "The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian," by 
-: — *.u-*. :- i.1.- h — r » 1^ . . . ,, . rw^ ,^ . _. . L *__!-_. Master, but from a 

from Fra Angelico's 



Perugino : that is, the first copy of a ivork by an Ancient Master. The above is not by an Ancient Master, but from a 
Drawing by Mrs. Higford Burr. The first lithograph published by the Society was ** St. Thomas," 



Frescoes in the Chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican. 
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Title of Work 



The Marriage of the Virgin 

St. James the Greater before Agrippa 

Adoration of the Magi 

The Nativity 

The Presentation ... 

St. John the Baptist 

St. Veronica 

The Ijist Supper ... 

The Annunciation 

Nativity of the Virgin 

The Four Sibyls ... 

Adoration of the Kings 

Preaching of St. John the Baptist 

Zacharias Naming his Son John . 

Theology ... 

Poetry 

The Vision and Swoon of St. Catharine 

St Peter and St. Paul before Nero, and 

of St. Peter 

The Vision of St. Bernard 
Procession of the Magi ... 
The Adoration of the Lamb 
Virgin and Child ... 
St. Filippo Benizzi Healing Children 
The Adoration of the Kings 

The Holy Judges and Warriors 



the Martyrdom 



Portions of the 

Altar-piece 

in St. Bavon's, 

Ghent 



The Hermits and Pilgrims . . . 

St. John the Evangelist 
St. John the Baptist 

Jodocus Vydts and his Wife ... 

The Transfiguration 

Christ and Mary Magdalen in the Garden 

Venus rising from the Sea 

Jesus and his Disciples at Emmaus 

St. John and St. Peter 

St. Mark and St. Paul 

The Triune God [ Portions 

The Virgin Mary -! of the Altar-piece in 

St. John the Baptist [ St. Bavon's, Ghent 

The Prophet Jeremiah 

Philosophy 

Virgin and Child — the " Meyer " Madonna 

The Angelic Choir 

Figure of Adam 

St. Cecilia at the Organ 

Figure of Eve 
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T^ I Portions 
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Two Sibyls [ S^- ^^^^" "' ^^^"^ 
The Crucifixion 
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The Cracifixion 

The Figure of the Saviour 

St. Benedict Preaching to Women 

Monument of the Cavalli Family, Verona 

St. Francis Preaching before Honorius III. 

Jurisprudence 

The Poets of Mount Parnassus ... 

St. Anthony of Padua Healing the Foot of a Young Man 

The Madonna with the Violet 

The Virgin and Child with SS. Giustiniani and Zeno 

St. John the Baptist with St. Benedict ... 

St. Nazarus with St. Celsus 



The Altar-piece 
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Cathedral 
Cologne 
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The Altar-piece 
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Lubeck 



The Virgin Annunciate ... 

St. Ursula and her Virgins 

Adoration of the Magi 

St. Gereon and his Warriors 

The Angel Gabriel 

The Marys at the Sepulchre 

The Visitation 

The Deposition from the Cross ... 

Sixtus IV. Giving Audience 

St. Lucy Sentenced to Death 

Monument of the Doge Vendramin 

The Crucifixion 

Christ Bearing the Cross ... 

The Entombment and Resurrection 

The Angel Gabriel 

The Virgin Annunciate 

St. John the Baptist 

St. Blaise 

St. Jerome 

St. Giles 

St. Francis Preaching to the Birds 

Virgin and ChilcJ ... 

The Delphic Sibyl 

The Madonna and Child, with St. John the Evangelist 
and St. Francis ... 

Christ's Charge to St. Peter 

The Madonna and Child, with several Saints 
Events in the Life of Moses 
Adoration of the Infant Saviour ... 

Monument of Tommaso Pellegrini 

Portrait of Queen Mary I. 

The Resurrection of Christ 

Virgin and Child between St. Liberale and St. Francis 

Adoration of the Holy Trinity 

Interior of the Piccolomini Library, at Siena 
Madonna in Glory with two Saints 

The Prophet Ezekiel 

St. Catharine finding the Body of St. Agnes 

The Transfiguration 

The Vision of St. Catharine 
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Unknown 


198 


158 


l» 


99 • • ■ • •• 


199 


159 


1883 


St. Stephen's Ordination and his Distribution of Alms ... 


Fra Angelico ... 


16 


H160 


9> 


Prophets and Sibyls 


Perugino 


87 


U161 


1884 


Angels Adoring 


Benozzo Gozzoli 


40. 


162 


f» 


The Supper and Vision of St. Dominid 


Fra Bartolommeo and' 
Sogliani 


62 


163 


)) 


The Annunciation 


Simone Martini? ...i 


71 


164 


1885 


Madonna and Child ... 


Filippino Lippi 


36 


U165 


19 


JLvvJ. UU. *•• ... '•. ... ... 


Filippo Lippi ^ 


37 


166 


11 


Angels Adoring 


Benozzo Gozzoli 


42 


167 


99 


St. Bernardino of Siena Healing a Wounded Man 


Fiorenzo di Lorenzo . . . 


85 


168 


1886 


Madonna and Child 


Niccolo da Foligno . . . 


84 


169 


)l 


St. Catharine of Alexandria Pleading before her Judges 


Pinturrichio 


94 


N 170 


1887 


The Procession of the Three Kings 


Benozzo Gozzoli 


41 


171 


>l 


Head of Virgil 


Signorelli 


46 


172 


)» 


Head of Dante 


99 


47 


173 


19 


1 UdClWC^ ••• «•• ••• ••• #•• ••• ••• 


Veronese 


131 


174 


»» 


1 cinpcrcincc •«• •>• .*• •«« ••• ••• 


99 • • • 


132 


175 


)» 


St. Jerome in his Study 


Carpaccio 


136 


176 


If 


Monument of Can Grande della Scala 


••• ••• *•• ••• 


149 


I. 177 


1888 


The Primavera 


Botticelli 


49 


H178 


»> 


St. George Baptizing the Princess Cleodolinda and her 










X^ aLIIw* ••• ••« •■• ••« ••• 


Carpaccio 


135 


•)179 


1889 


The Presentation in the Temple ... 


Fra Angelico 


7 


H180 


99 


The Entombment ... 


>i ... ... 


11 


181 


» 


The Betrothal of the Virgin 


Lor. da Viterbo 


48 


182 


f» 


Christ Bound to the Column 


Sodoma 


121 


183 


»> 


The Calling of St. Matthew 


Carpaccio 


134 


184 


1890 


Christ among the Doctors 


Boccaccino 


110 


185 


i> 


Madonna and Child 


Giov. Bellini 


133 


186 


» 


A AA W A A Lll J Lvaa ••• «•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


Romanino 


145 


187 


1891 


Christ and Disciples at Emmaus ... 


Fra Angelico 


14 


188 


1892 


The Deposition 


Morando 


130 


189 


»i 


Augustus and the Sibyl 


Ghirlandaio 


52 


U 190 


11 


The Death of St. Fina 


99 


55 


191 


»i 


St. Peter Enthroned as Pope 


Granvasco 


197 


H192 


1893 


The Marriage of the Virgin 


Perugino 


93 


193 


») 


OL. V^Cv/IkC ... •>• ... ... ... »«• ... 


Pisanello 


128 


194 


1894 


The Nativity ... 


Pinturrichio 


101 


195 


1895 


The Nursing of Bacchus 


Roman Wall Painting 


1 


Hl96 


99 


The Nativity of the Virgin 


Ghirlandaio 


56 


197 


9) 


The Betrothal of Frederick III 


Pinturrichio ... 


100 


M198 


99 


Donatrix and Patron Saints 


Luini 


118 


199 


1897 


St. Augustine and the Child 


Benozzo Gozzoli 


43 



IN DEX. 



The titles of the Pictures are given in Italics. Principal references to Artists are 

in Small Capitals. The numbers refer to the Pages. 



Adam and Eve, Pictures of — 

Adam and Eve — ^Van Eyck, 99 

Adam arid Boe under the Tree of Knowledge — Masolluo, 
12 

The Expulsion — Masaccio, 14 

The Fall and Expulsion — Memling, 103 

Adoration, Pictures of the — 

Adoration of the Infant Saviour — Perugino, 48 

T?ie Adoration of the Kings — Perugino, 49 ; Luini, 63 

The Adoration of the Magi — Stephan Lochner, 92 ; 
Memling, 102 

Adoration of the LamJb — Jan van Eyck, 99, 100 

Adoration of the Holy Trinity — Diirer, 96 

Agnes, St., 40 

Albertinelli, xiii., 32 

Altar-pieces— 21, 99, 102, 103 

Angels — Melozzo da Forli, 44 

Angels Adoring — Benozzo Gozzoli, 21 

AxoELioo, Era, xii., 6, 20 

Angelo, Michael, xiii., 32 

Annunciation, Pictures of the — 

The Anjiuneiation — Fra Angelico, 6 ; Era Bartolommeo, 
30 

T?ie Virgin Annunciate — Simone Martini, 38 ; Pintur- 
richio, 51 ; Stephan Lochner, 92 ; Jan van Eyck, 
xxii., 99; Memling, 103 

Anthony, St., of Padua, 81 

Architecture, Gothic, xxxi., 86, 87, 88, 89 

Art- 
Ancient Works of Art — their Destruction, xvi. ; 

their Study, xvii., 116 ; their Use, xviii. ; their Value, 

116. Art uie Handmaid of Religion, xix. 

Christian Art — Ecclesiastical purpose of, xxiii. ; 

Features of, xx. ; Historical Outlines of, xxv. Art 

and Faith, xxiv. 

Italian Art, its glorious maturity, xxxiv. Art and 

Wealth, xxviii., 114. Greek Art, xxvi., 115. Revival 

of Art, xxvii.— xxix. Roman Art, xx., xxv., xxvi., 1. 

Tuscan Art, xxix. 

Arundel Society, Note on, xxxv. 

Augustine^ St.^ Pictures of— Benozzo Gozzoli, 22 

Augustus and the Sibyl — Ghirlandaio, 27 

Bacchus, xxvi. 

Bacchus, The Nursing qf, 1 



Baglioni, Trojolo, 53 

Bartolommeo, Era, xiii., 29 

Bazzi, Giovanni A. See Sodoma. 

Beauty — the Human Figure, App. Note iii., 115. 

Bellini, Giovanni, xv., xxxi., 76. 

Beltraffio, Giov. a., 61 

Benedict, St. — Sodoma, 66 

Bernard, St., The Vision of — Filippino Lippi, 18 

Bernardino, St., of Sictia^ Healing — Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 46 

Blaise, St. — Hans Momling, 103 

Botticelli (Filipbpe), xiii., 17, 25 

BoccACCiNo, Boccaccio, 60. 

Brancacci Chapel, Florence, xii., xvii., 12 — 17 

Brynton, Mr. Selwyn, 24 

Buti, Lucrezia, 19 

Byzantine Art, Style, xxvi., xxvii. 

Carpacgio, Vittore, XV., xxxi., 77 

Catacombs, Roman, xx. 

Catharine, St., of Siena, 37, Pictures of — 
Del Pacchia, 40 ; Sodoma, 67 

Catharine, St., of Alexandria, Pictures of — 
Pinturrichio, 51 ; Luini, 62 

Catholicism and German Thought, xxxiii. 

Cavallini, Pietro, 39 

Cecilia, St., Pictures of — 

Francia, 84 ; Hubert van Eyck, 99 

Cclsus, St., unth St. Nazarus — Montagna, 85 

Christ, Pictures of. {See also under Adoration, Deposition, 
Entombment, Last Supper, Madonna, Nativity, Presen- 
tation, Resurrection, Transfiguration.) — 

Fra Angelico, 8, 10 ; Fra Bartolommeo, 30 ; 
Boccaccino (Among the Doctors), 61 ; Luini (ditto), 
63 ; Pinturrichio (ditto), 51 ; Diirer (Adoration of J, 95 ; 
Masaccio, 14 (No. 20) ; Memling (The Crucifixum, dx.), 
103 ; Perugino (Charge to St. Peter), 47 ; Sodoma (Figure 
of the Saviour and Christ Bound to the Column), 66 ; 
Tintoretto (Before Pilate and Bearing the Cross), 82. 

Christian Art, Features of, xx. 

Christopher, St., 101 

Cimabue, xxv., 2, 4 

Contents of this Collection, xi. ; its Value and Nature, xvi. 

Conway, Sir Martin, 93, 96 

Coronation of the Virgin, Fra Angelico, 11, 
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Crowe, Sir J. A., 56 

Crucifixion, Pictures of the — 

Fra Angelico, 8 ; Perugino, xxii., 48 ; Memling, 103 

Child. See Madonna and Child. 
Dante, 5, 23 

D'AVANZA, 71 

Decadence in the Fine Arts, App. Note ii., 114 

Deposition from the Cross, Pictures of — 
Lorenzetti, 30 ; Morando, 74 

Destruction of Works of Art, xvi. 

Diptych, Wilton House, 106 

' Dominic, St., xxvii. 

Dominic^ St, The Supper and Vision of — Fra Bartolommeo, 
31 

Douglas, Prof. Langton, 10. 

Duccio, XXV., XXX., 2, 37 

DuBEK, Albebt, XV., xxxiii., 76, 94 

Dutch School, The, 88, 105 

Dionysus, xxvi. 

Entombment, Pictures of the — 

Fra Angelico, 9 ; Memling, 103 

Expulsion, The. See Adam and £ve. 

Eyck, Hubert and Jan van, xvi. , 99 

Ezekiel, The PropA<;t— Michael Angelo, 33 

Fabriano, Gentile da, 70 

Filippo Benizzi, St., ffealing— Andrea, del Sarto, 34 

Ftruij St., The Death o/— Ghirlandaio, 28 

FioKENzo Di Lorenzo, 46 

Flemish School, The, xv., xxxi., 88, 99 

Florence, Spanish Chapel. See under Places 

Florentine School, xii. , 2 

FOLIGNO, NiCXJOLO DA, 45 

Foppa, Vincenzo, 60 

FoRLi, Melozzo da, 43 

Francesca, Pietbo della, xiv., 42 

Francta, Raibolini, 83 

Francis, St., of Assisi, xxvii. 

Francis, St., of Assisi, Pictures of — 
Giotto, 4, 5 ; Ghirlandaio, 28 

Frederick III., 63 

Gabriel, The Angel— K&ns Memling, 103 

Gaddi, Agnolo, 38 

Gardner, Mr. Edmund, 27 

George, St., Pictures of — 

Pisanello, 73 ; Carpaccio, 78 

Gereonj St., and his Warriors — Stephan Lochner, 92 

German School, The, xv., xxxi., 88, 91 

Ghirlandaio (Bigordi), xiii., 27 

Giles, St. — Hans Memling, 103 

GioRGiONE (Barbarelli), xxxi., 79 



Giotto, xii., xxv., xxvii., xxx., 2, 4 

God, The Triune — Hubert van Eyck, xxiv., 99 

Gothic Architecture, xxxi., 88, 89 

GozzoLi, Benozzo, xiii., 20 

Granacci, Portrait of, 16 (No. 25) 

Granvasck), 105 

Greece, Art of, xxvi. , xxxiv. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, xxix. 

Eemiogenes the Sorcerer, The Conversion q/"— Mantegna, 72 
Holbein, Hans, xv., 97 

Illuminated Sienese Capital Letters, 40 

James the Greater, St. , 72 

Jameson, Mrs., 68 

Jeremiah, the Prophet — Michael Angelo, 33 

Jerome, St., 79, 103 

Jesus and his Disciples at Emmaus, Pictures of — 
Fra Angelico, 10 ; Fra Bartolommeo, 30 

John, St., 12, 15, and St. Peter (Diirer), 96 

John, St., the Baptist, 28, 85, 102, 103 

Julius IL, 33,44 

Jurisprudence — Raphael, 55 

Justice — Veronese, 75 

Landscape, Painting of, xxxii., 14, 43, 49, 52, App. Note i., 
111. 
Principal features in the Works in this Collection, 1 12. 

Last Supper, The — Ghirlandaio, 27 

Lateran Palace, Rome, Mosaic, xxiii. 

Layard, Sir A. H., 28, 42 

Liberals da Verona, 40 

LiBRI, GiROLAMO DAI, 73 

LiPPi, Fra Filippo, xiii. , 19 
LiPPi, FiLiPPiNo, xiii., 16 
Lochner, Stephan, xv., 92 
Lombard School, The, xv., xxxi., 60 
Lorenzetti, 39 
Lorenzo da Viterbo, 24 
Lucy, St., 71 

LuiNi, Bernardino, xv., 62 
Luke, St., xix. 

Madonna and Child, Pictures of. {See also under Virgin) — 
Fra Angelico (Madonna and Saints), 7 ; Bellini, 76 ; 
Beltraffio, 61 ; Da Foligno, 46 ; Gozzoli, 21 ; Holbein, 
98 ; Fra Filippo Lippi, 19, 20 ; Filippino Lippi, 18 ; 
Lorenzetti (Madonna and Child, SS. John arvd Francis), 
39; Nelli, 42; Pinturrichio, 64; Giov. Santi {Madonna 
and the Resurrection), 45; Del Sarto (Madonnxi del 
Sacco), 36 ; Meister Wilhelm (Madontva mith the Violet), 
91 ; unknown painter, 106 

Magi, Procession of the — Andrea del Sarto, 35 

Manteona, Andrea, 71 

Mark, St., Museum of, Florence, 6 
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Mark, St., aiid St. PawZ— Durer, 96 

Mabtini, Simoke» 38 

Mary /., Qtteen, Portrait o/"— Moro, 105 

Marys at the Sepulchre, Tke—Fra Angelico, 9 

Masaocio— 13 

Masolino — 12 

Matthew f St., The Calling o/— Carpaccio, 78 

Medici, Lorenzo di» 22 ; Giuliano di, 26 

Medicia, The, 3 

Memlino, Hans, xvi., 102 

'* Meyer" Madoniia, TAc— Holbein, 98 

Michael Anoelo. See Anoelo 

MONTAGNA, 84 

Monuments, Sepulchral, 86 

MORANDO, 74 

More, Sir Anthony, xvi., 105 

Moses, Events in the Life q/"— Signorelli, 23 

Muses, The, 57 

Nativity of the Virgin, Pictures of— 
Ghirlandaio, 28 ; Del Sarto, 35 

Nativity, Pictures of the— 

Pinturrichio, 51, 54; Memling, 102 

Nazarus, St., and St. CcZotw- Montagna, 85 

Nelli, Ottaviano, XXX., 42 

Nero, 17 

Oil Painting, xxxii. 
Orpheus, xxvi. 

PaOCHIA, GlROLAMO DEL, 40 

Paul, St., 15, 16, 17, 96 

Perugino, xiv., XXX., 47 

Peter, St., xxiv., 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 

Pheidias, 56 (Note) 

Philosophy — Raphael, 65 

Piccolomini, Aeneas Silvius, 53 

Piccolomini Library, Siena, 40, 51, 53 

Pinturrichio, xiv., 50 

Pisa, Campo Santo, xxvi. 

Pisano, Vittore, 72 

PLACES— 

Assisi— Church of St. Francis, 4, 6, 39 

Bergamo— Castle of Malpaga, 85 
Bologna — Oratory of St. Cecilia, 84 
Borgo San Sepolcro, 43 
Bruges — Hospital of St. John, 102 

Cagli — Church of St. Domenico, 46 
Castelfranco— Villa Maser, 76 ; Cathedral, 80 
Citt^ della Pieve — S. Maria de Bianca, 49 



Cologne— Archiepiscopal Museum, 91 ; Cathedral, 92 
Cremona — Cathedral, 61 

Darmstadt — Museum, 98 

Florence — 

Accademia dello Belle Arti, 19, 25 ; Church of 
SS. Annunziata, 34, 35, 36 ; Badia, Church of, 18 ; 
Bargello, 5; Brancacci Chapel, xii., xvii., 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17 ; Maddalena dei Pazzi, 48 ; S. Maria 
Novella, 28 ; Ditto, Spanish Chapel, xxiii. ; 
Museum of S. Marco, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 30, 31 ; 
Mugnone, 31 ; Church of the Ognissanti, 27 ; 
Riccardi Palace, 21 ; Santa Triniti, 27, 28 ; 
Uffizi Gallery, 20, 26, 32 ; Villa dei Ferati, 30. 

Gemignano, San — Church of S. Agostino, 22 ; Cathe- 
dral, 28 ; Municipio, 54 

Ghent— Cathedral, 99 

Gualdo Tadino — Church of S. Francis, 46 

Gubbio^S. Maria Nuova, 42 

Lubeck — Cathedral, 103 

Madrid — Royal Museum, 105 
Milan— The Brera, 62 ; St. Maurizio, 65 
Montefalco— Church of S. Francis, 21 
Munich— The Pinacothek, 96 

Orvieto— Cathedral, 23 

Padua— Chapel of St. George, 71 ; Eremitani, 72 ; 
Scaola del Santo, 81 

Panicale— Church of St. Sebastian, 60 

Paris— The Lou\Te, 38 

Perugia— Public Gallery, 46 ; The Cambio, 48 

Prato, 18 

Quirico, Sau — Convent of St. Anna in Creta, 66 

Rome — 

Farnesina Gardens, 1 ; Lateran Palace, xxiii. ; 
St. Maria della Pace, 58 ; St. Maria del Popolo, 
64 ; St. Onofrio, 61 ; St. Peter's, 44 

Vatican — ^Appartamenti Borgia, 51 ; Stanza 
D'Eliodoro, 68 ; Library, 44 ; Chapel of Nicholas V., 
11; Stanza della Segnatura, 65, 56 ; SistineChapel, 
23, 33, 47 

Saronno — Santuario della Vergine, 63 

Siena— Church of St. Catharine, 40; Piccolomini 
Library, 40, 63 ; Convent of Monte Oliveto, 
66; Istituto delle Belle Arti, 66; Church of 
S. Domenico, 67 

Spello— S. Gerolamo, 60 ; Collegiate Church, Baglioni 
Chapel, 61 

Venice— Church of the Frari, 76 ; S. Giorgio degli 
Schiavoni, 78, 79 ; SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 87 ; 
Scuola di S. Rocco, 82 
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Verona — Church of S. Anastasia, 73, 86 ; S. (liorgio, 
74 ; Municipal Museum, 74 ; S. Nazarus and S. 
Gelsusi 85 ; S. Maria Antica, 86 

Vienna — The Belvedere, 05 

Viterbo — Cappella Mazzatoeta, 24 

Vizeu— The Cathedral, 105 

Wilton House— 106 

Poetry — Raphael, 66 

PoeU of Mouni Pamassua — Raphael, 56 

Pollaiuolo, 17 

Presentation, Pictures of the — 

Fra Angrelico, 7 ; Luini, 63 ; Memling, 102 

Primavera — Botticelli, 25 

Proceasum of the Three Kings — Benozzo Gozzoli, 21 

Prophets and Sibyls — Perugino, 48 

Raphael, Sanzio, xiv., xxx,, 15, 17, 30, 54 

Reformation, Th^— xxxii. 

Renaissance, xxviii., xxix. 

Resurrection, Pictures of the — 

Francesca, 43 ; Santi, 45 ; Memling, 103 

Richard IL — Unknown painter, 106 

RiNALDi, Paolo, 40 

Rome Art of, xx., xxv., xxvi., 1 

ROMANINO, 85 

Ruskin, John, 14, 62, 79, 80, 86, 87, 114 

Saints. See under Proper Names 

Sansovino, Portittit of, 35 

Santi, Giovanni, 44 

Sarto, Andrea del, xiii., 34 

Savonarola, 29 

Schongauer, Martin, xxxiii. 

Sebastian, St. , T?ie Martyrdom of — Perugino, 50 

Sforza, Bentivoglio, 65 

Shepherd, The Good, xxvi. 

j^ibyl, The Delphic — Michael Angelo, 33 

Sibyls, The, 9, 48, 58 

Sienese School, xiv., 37 

SlONORELLI, LUCA, 23 

SiMONE Memmi. See Martini 
Simonetta, Bella, 26 
Sistine Chapel, The, 33 
Sixtus IV., 44 



Soderini, Tommaso, Portrait of, 16 

SODOBfA, BaZZI, XV., 66 

Sogliani, 31 

Spanish Chapel, Florence, Frescoes, xxiii. 

Stephen, St., 11 

Symbolism in Christian Art, xx. 

S3nnonds, J. A., 43 

Squarcione, Francesco, 71 

Temperance — Veronese, 75 

Theology — Raphael, 55 

Tintoretto, Robusti, xv., 82 

Titian, Vecellio, xv., xxxi., 81 

Towns. See under Places 

Transfiguration, Pictures of the — 
Fra Angelico, 7 ; Perugino, 48 

Tribute Money, The — Masaccio, 14 

Trinity, Adoration of the ffoly, 95 

Triptych, 102 

Turner, J. M. W., 14 

Tuscan Art, xxix. 

Umbrian School, The, xiv., xxx., 41 
Umbrian Landscape, The character of, 49 
Ursula, St., 92 

Vatican. See under Places — Rome 

Venetian Schools, The, xv., 69 

Venice, Art of, xxx., 69 

Venus Rising from the Sea — Botticelli, 26 

Veronese, Paul, xv., 75 

Veronica, St., xix., 102 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 30, 61 

Virgil, 23, 57 

Virgin, Pictures of the — 

{See also under Madonna, Nativity, Visitation) — 

Fra Bartolommeo ( Virgin and Child), 31 ; Giorgione, 
80 ; Holbein, 98 ; Dai Libri, 74 ; Luini (Marriage of 
the Virgin), 63 ; Del Sarto (Aativity of the Virgin i, 35 ; 
Da Viterbo ( The Betrothal), 24 

Visitation, TAc— Albertinelli, 32 

Vydts, Jodocus, 99 

Wilhelm, Meister, 91 
Williamson, Mr. George C, 48 

Zacharias Naming his Son John — Ghirlandaio, 28 
Zeus, The Olympian, 56 (NoU) 
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